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MerepitH died the next day, after a 
struggle longer and harder than could 
have been anticipated, and very differ- 
ently from the manner in which, when 
he dictated his last message to the 
world, he expected to die. Few human 
creatures are strong enough, except in 
books, to march thus solemnly and 
statelily to the edge of the grave. The 


last event itself was twenty-four hours 
later than the anxious watchers ex- 
pected it to be, and wore them all out 
more utterly than any previous part of 
their patient’s lingering illness. He 
dictated his postscript, lying in great 


exhaustion, but solemn, calm, not 
without a certain pomp of conscious 
grandeur, victorious over death and the 
grave. “That great angel whom men 
call the last enemy is standing by my 
bedside,” the dying man said, giving 


forth his last utterance slowly word by . 


word. “In an hour I shall be clay 
and ashes. I send you, friends, this 
last message. Death is not terrible to 
those who love Christ. I feel a strength 
in me that is not my own. I had fears 
and doubts, but I have them no longer. 
The gates of heaven are opening. I 
close my eyes, for I can no longer see 
the lights of this world ; when I open 
them again it will be to behold the face 
of my Lord. Amen. This I say to all 
the world with my last breath. For 
those who love Christ it is not hard to 
die.” 
No, 61.—voL. x1, 


Colin, who wrote the words, trembled 
over them with a weakness like a 
woman's; but Meredith’s broken and 
interrupted voice was shaken only by 
the last pangs of mortality, not by any 
faltering of the spirit. “I tell you, 
Colin, it is not hard,” he said, and 
smiled upon his friend, and composed 
himself to meet the last encounter ; but 
such was not the end. The long night 
lingered on, and the dying man dozed 
a little, and woke again less dignified 
and composed. Then came the weary 
morning, with its dreadful daylight 
which made the heart sick, and then 
a long day of dying, terrible to behold, 
perhaps not so hard to bear. The two 
who were his brothers at this dreadful 
moment exercised all their power to 
keep Alice out of the room where this 
struggle was going on, but the gentle 
little girl was a faithful woman, and 
kept her place. He had had his 
moment of conscious victory, but now 
in its turn the human soul was van- 
quished. He became unconscious of 
their consoling presence, conscious of 
nothing but the awful restlessness, the 
intolerable langour and yet more in- 
tolerable nervous strength which kept 
him alive in spite of himself; and then 
the veiled and abstracted spirit awoke 
to matters of which, when in fuli 
possession of his faculties, Arthur had 
made no mention. He began to mur- 
mur strange words as he lay tossing 
in that last struggle. ‘‘ Tell my father,” 
he said once or twice, but never finished 
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the message. That death so clear and 
conscious, for which he had hoped, 
was not granted to him; and, when 
at last the deliverance came, even Alice, 
on her knees by the bedside, felt in 
her desolation a moment’s relief. It 
was almost dawn of the second morning 
when they raised her up and led her 
tenderly away to Sora Antonia, the 
kind Italian woman, who waited out- 
side. Colin was scarcely less over- 
whelmed than she. The young man 
sank down by the table where, on the 
previous night, he had been Arthur's 
secretary, and aimost fainting dropped 
his head upon the book which still lay 


open there. Twenty-four hours only of 


additional hard labour added on to the 
ending life; but it looked as many 
years to the young inexperienced spirit 
which had thus, for the first time, fol- 
lowed another, so far as a spectator can, 


through the valley of the shadow of 


death. Lauderdale, who knew better, 
and upon whose greater strength this 
dreadful strain of watching had made a 
less visible impression, had to do for 
Colin what the kind peasant woman 
was doing for the desolate sister—to 
take him away from the chamber of 
death, and make him lie down, and put 
aside altogether his own sensations on 
behalf of the younger and more suscep- 
tible sufferer. All that had to be done 
fell on Lauderdale; he made the neces- 
sary arrangements with a self-command 
which nothing disturbed, and, when the 
bright cloudless day had advanced, and 
he could satisfy himself that both the 
young worn-out creatures, who were his 
children for the moment, had got the 
momentary solace of sleep, as was 
natural, he threw himself into poor 
Arthur's arm-chair and pondered with a 
troubled countenance on all that might 
follow. There he too slept and dozed, 
as Sora Antonia went softly to and fro, 
moved with pity. She had said her 
rosary for Arthur many a morning, and 
had done all she could to interest in his 
behalf that good St. Antonio of Padua, 
who was so charitable, and perhaps 
might not be so particular about a 
matter of doctrine as St. Paul or St. 


Peter; for Sora Antonia was kind to 
the bottom of her heart, and could not 
bear to think of more than a thousand 
years or so of Purgatory for the poor 
young heretic. ‘The Signorino was 
English and knew no better,” she said to 
her patron saint, and comforted herself 
with the thought that the blessed An- 
tonio would not fail to attend to her 
recommendation, and that she had done 
the best she could for her lodger ; and 
out of the room where Alice slept the 
deep sleep of exhaustion the good 
woman made many voyages into the 
silent salone, where the shutters were 
closed upon the bare windows, though 
the triumphant sun streamed in at 
every crevice. She looked at Lauder- 
dale, who dozed in the great chair, with 
curious looks of speculation and inquiry. 
He looked old and grey, thus sleeping 
in the daylight, and the traces of ex- 
haustion in such a face as his were less 
touching than the lines in Alice’s gentle 
countenance or the fading of Colin’s 
brightness. He was the only member 
of the party who looked responsible to 
the eyes of Sora Antonia ; and already 
she had a little romance in hand, and 
wondered much whether this uncle, or 
elder brother, or guardian, would be 
favourable to her young people. Thus, 
while the three watchers found a mo- 
ment’s sad rest after their long vigil, 
new hopes and thoughts of life already 
began to play about them unawares. 
The world will not stand still even to 
see the act of death accomplished ; and 
the act of death itseif, if Arthur was 
right in his hopes, had not that already 
opened its brighter side upon the soli- 
tary soul which had gone forth alone? 
The day after everything was finally 
over was Sunday—the gayest and 
brightest of summer festal days. Colin 
and Lauderdale, who had on the day 
before carried their friend to his grave, 
met each other sadly at the table, where 
it was so strange to take up again the 
common thread of life as though Arthur 
Meredith had never had any share in 
it. It was Sunday under its brightest 
aspect ; the village was very gay out- 
side, and neither of them felt capable of 
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introducing their sombre shadows into 
the flowery and sunny festa, the gaiety 
of which jarred upon their sadness, and 
they had no heart to go about their 
usual occupations within. When they 
had swallowed their coffee together, they 
withdrew from each other into different 
corners, and tried to read, which was 
the only employment possible. Lauder- 
dale, for his part, in his listlessness and 
fatigue, went to rummage among some 
books which a former occupant had left, 
and brought from among them—the 
strangest choice for him to make—a 
French novel, a kind of production 
utterly unknown to him. The chances 
are, he had forgotten it was Sunday ; for 
his Scotch prejudices, though he held 
them lightly in theory, still held him 
fast in practice. When, however, he 
had pored over it vaguely for half an 
hour (for reading French was a laborious 
amusement to the imperfectly instructed 
scholar), Colin was roused out of studies 
which he, too, pursued with a very 
divided attention, by a sudden noise, 
and saw the little yellow volume spin 
through the air out of his friend’s vigor- 
ous fingers, and drop ignominiously 
in a corner. “Me to be reading stuff 
like that!” said Lauderdale, with grim 
accents of self-disgust ; “and him may- 
be near to see what a fool is doing!” 
As he said this, he got up from his 
chair, and began to pace about the 
quiet, lonely room, violently endeavour- 
ing to recover the composure which he 
had not been able to preserve. Though 
he was older and stronger than the 
others, watching and grief had told 
upon his strength also; and, in the glory 
of the summer morning which blazed 
all round and about, the soul of this 
wayfaring man grew sick within him. 
Something like a sob sounded into the 
silence. “I’m no asking if he’s happy,” 
Lauderdale burst forth ; “I cannot feel 
as if 1 would esteem him the same if he 
felt nothing but joy to getaway. You're 
a’ infidels and unbelievers alike, with 
your happiness and your heaven. I’m 
no saying that it’s less than the supreme 
joy to see the face he hoped to see—but 
joy’s no inconsistent with pain. Will 


you tell me the callamt, having a heart 
as you know he had, can think of us 
mourning for him andno care? Dinna 
speak of such inhuman imaginations to 
me.” 

“ No,” said Colin, softly. “But worst 
of all would be to think he was here,” 
the young man continued, after a pause, 
“unable to communicate with us any- 
how, by whatsoever effort. Don’t think 
so, Lauderdale ; that is the most in- 
human imagination of all.” 

“T’m no so clear of that,” said the 
philosopher, subduing his hasty steps; 
“nae doubt there would be a pang in 
it, especially when there was information 
like that to bestow; but it’s hard to 
tell, in out leemited condition, a’ the 
capabilities of a soul. It might be a 
friend close by, and no yoursel’, that put 
your best thought in your head, though 
you saw him not. I wouldna say that 
I would object to that. It’s all a ques- 
tion of temperament, and, maybe, age,” 
he continued, calming himself entirely 
down, and taking a seat beside Colin in 
the window “The like of you expects 
response, and has no conception of life 
without it; but the like of me can be 
content without response,” said Colin’s 
guardian ; and then he regarded his com- 
panion with eyes in which the love was 
veiled by a grave mist of meditation. 
“T would not object to take the charge 
of you in such a manner,” he said, slowly, 
“ But it’s awfu’ easy to dream dreams,— 
if anything on this earth could but make 
a man know”—and then there followed 
another pause. “He was awfu’ pleased 
to teach,” Lauderdale said, with an un- 
steady smile, “It’s strange to think 
what should hinder him speaking now, 
when he has such news totell. I never 
could make it out, for my part. Whiles 
my mind inclines to the thought that it 
must be a peaceable sleep that wraps 
them a’ till the great day, which would 
account for the awfu’ silence ; but there’s 
some things that go against that. That's 
what makes me most indignant at thae 


idiots with their spirit-rapping and 


gibberish, Does ony mortal with a 

heart within his bosom dare to think 

that, if Love doesna open their sealed 
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lips, any power in the world can ?” cried 
the philosopher, whose emotion again 
got beyond his control. He got up 
again, and resumed his melancholy march 
up and down the room. “It’s an awfw’ 
marvel, beyond my reach,” he said, 
“when a word of communication would 
make a’ the difference, why it’s no per- 
mitted, if it were but to keep a heart 
from breaking here and there.” 

“Perhaps it is our own fault,” said 
Colin; “ perhaps flesh and blood shrinks 
more than we are aware of from such a 
possibility ; and perhaps—” here the 
young man paused a little, “ indeed, it 
is not perhaps. Does not God Himself 
choose to be our comforter?” said the 
youthful pre-destined priest ; upon which 
the older and sadder man once more 
composed himself with a groan. 

“ Ay,” said Lauderdale, “I can say 
nothing against that argument. I’m no 
denying it’s the last and the greatest. 
I speak the voice of a man’s yearning 
but I’ve no intention of contravening 
the truth. He’s gone like many a one 
before him. You and me must bide our 
time. I'll say no more of Arthur. The 
best thing you can do is to read a chapter. 
If we canna hear of him direct, which is 
no to be hoped for, we can take as good 
a grip as possible of the Friend that 
stands between us. It’s little use trying 
to forget—or trying no to think and 
inquire and question. There is but one 
thing in the world, so far as I can see, 
that a man can feel a kind of sure of. 
Callant, read a chapter,” said the phi- 
losopher, with a long sigh. He threw 
himself back as he spoke in the nearest 
chair, and Colin took his Bible dutifully 
to obey. The contrast between this 
request, expressed as any Scotch peasant 
would have expressed it, and the spe- 
culations which preceded it, did not 
startle Colin, and he had opened the 
book by instinct in the latter part of St. 
John’s Gospel, when he was disturbed 
by the entrance of Alice, who came in 
softly from her room without any warn- 
ing. Her long attendance on her brother 
had withdrawn the colour from her 
cheeks and the fulness from her figure 
so gradually, that it was only now in her 


mourning dress that her companions saw 
how pale and thin she had grown. 
Alice was not speculative, nor fanciful, 
nor addicted to undue exercise of the 
faculties of her own mind in any way. 
She was a dutiful woman, young and 
simple, and accepting God’s will without 
inquiry or remonstrance. Though she 
had struggled long against the thought 
of Arthur’s death, now that he was 
dead she recognised and submitted to the 
event which it was no longer possible to 
avert or change, with a tender and 
sweet resignation of which some women 
are capable. A more forlorn and desolate 
creature than Alice Meredith did not 
exist on the earth, to all ordinary appear- 
ance, at this moment; but, as she was 
not at all thinking of herself, that aspect 
of the case did not occur to her. She 
came out of her room very softly, with 
a faint smile on her face, holding some 
Prayer-books in her hands. Up to this 
sad day it had been their custom to read 
prayers together on the Sundays, being 
too far off Rome to make it practicable 
even for the stronger members of the 
party to go to church. Alice came up 
to Colin with her books in her hands— 
she said to him in a wistful whisper, 
“ You will take his place,” and pointed 
out to him silently the marks she had 
placed at the lessons and psalms. Then 
she knelt down between the two awed 
and astonished men, to say the familiar 
prayers which only a week ago Arthur 
himself had read with his dying voice. 
Though at times articulation was almost 
impossible to Colin, and Lauderdale 
breathed out of his deep chest an 
Amen which sounded like a groan, Alice 
did not falter in her profound and 
still devotions. She went over the well- 
known prayers word by word, with eye 
and voice steadfast and rapt in the duty 
which was at the same time a consola- 
tion. There are women of such sweet 
loyalty and submission of spirit, but 
neither Lauderdale nor Colin had met 
with them before. Perhaps a certain 
passiveness of intellect had to do with 
it, as well as Alice’s steady English 
training and custom of self-suppression ; 
but it made a wonderful impression 
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upon the two who were now the sole 
companions and guardians of the friend- 
less young woman, and gave her indeed 
for the moment an absolute empire over 
them, of which Alice was altogether 
unconscious, and of which, even had 
she known it, she could have made no 
further use. When the Morning Prayer 
was almost concluded it was she who 
indicated to Colin another mark in the 
Prayer-book, at the prayer for Christ’s 
Church militant on earth, and they 
could even hear the whisper of her voice 
broken by an irrestrainable sob at the 
thanksgiving for all “Thy servant de- 
parted this life in Thy faith and fear,” 
which Colin read with agitation and 
faltering. When they all rose from 
their knees, she turned from one to the 
other with her countenance for the first 
time disturbed. “ You were very very 
good to him,” she said, softly. “God 
will bless you for it,” and so sank into 
sobbing and tears, which were not to 
be subdued any longer, yet were not 
passionate nor out of accordance with 
her docile looks. After that, Alice 
recovered her calm, and began _ to 
occupy herself with them as if she had 
been their mother. “ Have you been 
out?” she said. “ You must not stay 
in and make yourself ill.” This was 
addressed specially to Colin. “ Please 
go out and take a walk ; it will do you a 
great deal of good. If it had not been 
a great festa it would not have been so 
bad; but, if you go up to the Villa 
Conti, you will find nobody there. Go 
up behind the terrace, into the alleys 
where it is shady. There is one on the 
way to the Aldobrandini; you know 
it, Mr. Campbell. Oh go, please ; it is 
such a beautiful day, it will do you 
good.” 

“And you ?” said Colin, who felt in 
his heart an inclination to kneel to her 
as if she had been a queen. 

“T will stay at home to-day,” said 
Alice. “I could not go out to-day ; but 
I shall do very well. Sora Antonia will 
come in from mass presently. Oh, go 
out, please, and take a walk. Mr. 
Lauderdale, he will go if you tell him to 
go—you are both looking so pale.” 


“Come, Colin,” 
“she shall have 


said Lauderdale, 
her pleasure done 
this day, at least, whatsoever she com- 
mands. If there was onything within 
my power or his—” said the philosopher, 
with a strange discord that sounded like 
tears in his voice; but Alice stopped him 
short. 

“Oh yes,” she said, softly, “it is very 
good of you to do it because I ask you. 
Mr. Campbce.l, you did not read the 
right lesson,” she added, turning her 
worn face to Colin with a slight re- 
proach. 

“T read what I thought was better for 
us all, mourning as we are,” said Colin, 
startled ; upon which the sad little 
representative of law and order did her 
best to smile. 

“T have always heard it said how 
wonderful it was how the lesson for 
the day always suited everybody’s case,” 
said Alice. “ Arthur never would make 
any change for circumstances. He—he 
said it was as if God could ever be 
wanting,” the faithful sister said, 
through her sobs; and then, again, 
put force upon herself :—“I shall be 
here when you come back,” she said, 
with her faint smile; and so, like a 
little princess, sent them away. The 
two men went their way up the slope 
and through the little town, in their 
black coats, casting two tall, sombre 
shadows into the sunshine and gaiety 
of the bright piazza. There had been 
a procession that morning, and the 
rough pavement was strewed with 
sprigs of myrtle and box, and the air 
still retained a flavour of the candles, 
not quite obliterated by the whiff of 
incense which came from the open 
doors of the Cathedral, where even 
the heavy leathern curtain, generally 
suspended across the entrance, had 
been removed by reason of the crowd. 
People were kneeling even on the steps ; 
peasants in their laced buskins, and 
Frascati women, made into countesses 
or duchesses, at the least, by the long 
white veil which streamed to their feet. 
The windows were all hung with bril- 
liant draperies in honour of the morning’s 
procession and the afternoon’s Tombola. 
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It was one of the very chief of Italian 
holydays, a festal Sunday in May, the 
month of Mary. No wonder the two sad 
Protestant Scotchmen, with mourning in 
their dress and in their hearts, felt 
themselves grow sick and faint as they 
went dutifully to the gardens of the Villa 
Conti, as they had been commanded. 
They did not so much as exchange a 
word with each other till they had passed 
through all that sunshine and reached 
the identical alley, a close arcade, over- 
arched and shut in by the dense foliage 
of ilex-trees, to which their little 
sovereign had directed them. There 
was not a soul there as she had prophe- 
sied. A tunnel scooped out of the damp, 
dewy soil would scarcely have been more 
absolutely shut in from the sunshine, 
scarcely could have been stiller or cooler, 
or more withdrawn from the blazing 
noonday, with its noises and rejoicings, 
than this narrow sombre avenue. They 
strayed down its entire length, from one 
blue arch of daylight to the other, before 
they spoke ; and then it was Lauderdale 
who broke the silence, as if his thoughts, 
generally so busy and so vagrant, had 
never got beyond Alice Meredith’s last 
words, 

“ Another time, Colin,” said the phi- 
losopher, “ you'll no make ony changes 
in the lesson for the day. Whiles it’s 
awfw hard to put up with the con- 
ditions o’ a leemited intellect; but 
whiles they’re half divine. I’m no pre- 
tending to be reasonable. She kens 
no more about reason than—the angels, 
maybe—no that I have ony personal 
acquaintance with their modes o’ argu- 
ment. I admit it’s a new development 
to me; but a woman like yon, callant, 
would keep a man awfu’ steady in the 
course of his life.” 

“Yes,” said Colin; and then with a 
strange premonition, for which he him- 
self could not account, he added—-“ She 
would keep a man steady, as you say; 
but he would find little response in 
her—not that I regard her less respect- 
fully, less reverentially than you do, 
Lauderdale,” he went on, hurriedly, 
“but ’”— 


“ Tt wasna your opinion I was asking 


for,” said the philosopher somewhat 
morosely. “She’s like none of the 
women you and me ken. I’m doubtful 
in my own mind whether that dutiful 
and obedient spirit has ever been our 
ideal in ourcountry. Intellect’s a grand 
gift, callant, baith to man and woman ; 
but you'll no fly in my face and assert 
that it’s more than second-best.” 

“Tam not up to argument to-day,” 
said Colin ; and they walked back again 
the whole length of the avenue in 
silence. Perhaps a certain irritability, 
born of their mutual grief, was at the 
bottom of this momentary difference ; 
but somehow, in the stillness, in the 
subdued leafy shade, which at first sight 
had been so congenial to his feelings, 
an indescribable shadow stole over 
Colin’s mind—a kind of indistinct fear 
and reluctance, which took no definite 
shape, but only crept over him like a 
mist over the face of the sun. His 
heart was profoundly touched at once 
by the grief, and by the self-command 
of Alice, and by her utter helplessness 
and dependence upon himself and his 
friend. Never before had he been so 
attracted towards her, nor felt so much 
that dangerous softening sentiment of 
pity and admiration, which leads to 
love. And yet, the two walked back 
silently under the dark ilex-trees, and 
across the piazza, which was now 
thronged with a gay and many-coloured 
crowd. The brighter the scene grew 
around them, the more they shut them- 
selves up in their own silence and 
sorrow, as was natural; and Colin at 
length began to recognise a new element, 
which filled him with vague uneasiness 
—an element not in the least new to 
the perplexed cogitations of his guardian 
and anxious friend. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
Wuewn they entered the salone on their 
return, the first object which met their 
eyes was the stately figure of Sora 
Antonia in full holiday costume, lately 
returned from mass. She had still her 
fan and her rosary depending from her 
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wrist—adjuncts almost equally necessary 
to devotion, a3 that is understood at 
Frascati—and_ was still arrayed in the 
full splendours of the veil, which, fas- 
tened over her hair, fell almost to her 
feet behind, and gave grace and dignity 
to her tall and stately person. Sora 
Antonia was a dependent of the family 
Savvelli; scarcely a servant, though she 
had once belonged to the prince’s house- 
hold. She had charge of the palace at 
Frascati, which was never occupied except 
by a solitary ecclesiastic, the prince’s 
brother, for whom the first-floor was kept 
sacred. Even this sanctity, however, 
was sometimes invaded when a good 
chance offered of letting the piano nobile 
to some rich foreigner, which was the 
fate of all the other apartments in the 
house. Sora Antonia had charge of all 
the interests of the Savvelli in their de- 
serted mansion. When the tenants did 
any damage she made careful note of it, 
and did not in any respect neglect the 
interests of her master; nor was she in- 
considerate of her own, but regarded it 
as a natural duty, when it proved ex- 
pedient, to make a little money out of 
the Forestieri. ‘ They give one trouble 
enough, the blessed Madonna knows,” 
the good woman said piously. But, not- 
withstanding these prudent cares, Sora 
Antonia was not only a very sensible 
woman according to her lights, but had 
a heart, and understood her duty to her 
neighbours. She made her salutations 
to the two friends when they entered 
with equal suavity, but addressed her 
explanations to Colin, who was not 
only her favourite in right of his youth 
and good looks, but who could under- 
stand her best. Colin, whose Italian 
was limited, called the excellent house- 
keeper Madama, a courtesy which natu- 
rally gained her heart ; and she on her 
part appropriated to his use the title 
of Signorino, which was not quite so 
flattering—for Colin was still young 
enough to object to being called young. 
To-day, however, her address was more 


dignitied, for the crisis was an important ‘ 


one. Lefore she began to speak the visitor 
sat down, which in itself was an act 
requiring explanation, especially as the 


table had been already arranged for 
dinner, and this was the last day in the 
world on which the strangers were 
likely to desire society. Sora Antonia 
took matters with a high hand, and in 
case of opposition secured for herself at 
least the first word. 

“ Pardon, eczro Signore mio,” she 
said, “you are surprised to find me 
here. Very well; I am sorry to incom- 
mode the gentlemen, but I have to do 
my duty. The Signorina is very young, 
and she has no one to take care of her. 
The Signori are very good, very. excellent, 
and kind. Ah yes, I know it—never 
was there such devotion to the poor 
sick friendy—nevertheless, the Signori 
are but men, senza complimenti, and I 
am a woman who has been married and 
had children of my own, and know my 
duty. Until some proper person comes 
to take charge of the poor dear young 
lady, the Signori will pardon me, but I 
must remain here.” 

“Does the Signorina wish it ?” asked 
Colin, with wondering looks, for the idea 
of another protector for Alice confounded 
him, he scarcely knew why. 

“The Signorina is not much more 
than a child,” said Sora Antonia, loftily. 
“ Besides, she has not been brought up 
like an Italian young lady, to know what 
is proper. Poverina! she does not 
understand anything about it ; but the 
Signori will excuse me—I know my 
duty, and that is enough.” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said Colin, “ but 
then, in England, as you say, we have 
different ideas, and if the Signorina does 
not wish ——” 

Here, however, he was interrupted by 
Lauderdale, who, having tardily appre- 
hended the purport of Sora Antonia’s 
communication, took it upon himself to 
make instant response in the best Italian 
he could muster.  Avete molto buono, 
molto buono!” cried Lauderdale, intend- 
ing to say that she was very kind, 
and that he highly approved, though 
a chronic confusion in his mind, as to 
which was which of the auxiliary verbs, 
made his meaning cloudy. “Grazie, 
Abbiamo contento! Grazie,” he added, 
with a little excitement and enthusiasm. 
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Though he had used the wrong verb, 
Sora Antonia graciously comprehended 
his meaning. She was used to such 
little eccentricities of diction on the 
part of the Forestieri. She bowed her 
stately head to him with a look of ap- 
probation, and it would be vain to deny 
that the sense of having thus expressed 
himself clearly and eloquently in a 
foreign language conveyed a certain 
satisfaction to the mind of the philoso- 
pher. 

“Bravo! The Signore will speak 
very well if he perseveres,” said Sora 
Antonia, graciously ; “not to say that 
his Excellency is a man of experience, 
and perceives the justice of what I pro- 
pose. No doubt, it will occupy a great 
deal of my time, but the other Fores- 
tieri have not arrived yet, and how can 
one expect the Madonna Santissima and 
the blessed St. Antonio to take so much 
trouble in one’s concerns if one will not 
exert one’s self a little for one’s fellow- 
creatures? As the Signorina has not 
left her room yet, I will take away 
the inconvenience! for a few minutes, 
Scusa Signori,” said Sora Antonia, 
and she went away with stately bearing 
and firm steps which resounded through 
the house, to take off her veil and put 
aside her rosary. She had seated herself 
again in her indoor aspect, with the 
“Garden of the Soul” in her hand, 
before Alice came into the room ; and, 
without doubt, she made a striking 
addition to the party. She was a Fras- 
cati woman born, and her costume, con- 
sequently, was perfect—a costume less 
imposing than the scarlet Albano jacket, 
but not less calculated to do justice to 
the ample bust and stately head of the 

Yoman peasant. The dress itself, the 
actual gown, in this as in other Italian 
costumes, was an indifferent matter. 
The important particulars were the long 
and delicate apron of embroidered 
muslin, the busto made of rich brocade 
and. shaped to the exact Frascati model, 
and the large, soft, snowy kerchief with 
embroidered corners, which covered her 
full shoulders—not to speak of the long 
1 “TLevol’incomodo,” a homely expression 
of Italian politeness on leaving a room. 


heavy gold ear-rings and coral necklace 
which completed and enriched the dress. 
She sat apart and contemplated, if not 
the “ Garden of the Soul,” at least the 
little pictures in borders of lace-paper 
which were placed thickly between the 
leaves, while the melancholy meal was 
eaten at the table—for Sora Antonia 
had educazione, and had not come to 
intrude upon the privacy of her lodgers. 
Alice, for her part, made no remark upon 
the presence of this new guardian ; she 
accepted it as she accepted everything 
else, as a matter of course, without even 
showing any painful sense of the cir- 
cumstances which in Sora Antonia’s 
opinion made this last precaution neces- 
sary. Her two companions, the only 
friends she seemed to have in the world, 
bore vicariously on her account the pain 
of this visible reminder that she was 
here in a false position and had no legi- 
timate protector ; but Alice had not yet 
awaked to any such sense on her own 
behalf. She took her place at the table 
and tried to swallow a morsel, and 
interested herself in the appetite of the 
others as if she had been their mother. 
“Try to eat something; it will make 
you ill if you do not,” poor Alice said, in 
the abstraction and dead calm of her 
grief. Her own feeling was that she 
had been lifted far away from them into 
an atmosphere of age and distance and a 
kind of sad superiority, and to minister to 
some one was the grand condition under 
which Alice Meredith lived. As to the 
personal suffering, which was confined 
to herself, that did not so much matter ; 
she had not been used to much sym- 
pathy, and it did not occur to her to 
look for it. Consequently, the only 
natural business which remained to her 
was to take a motherly charge of her 
two companions, and urge them to eat. 

“ You are not to mind me,” she said, 
with an attempt at a smile, after dinner. 
“This is Sunday, to be sure ; but, after 
to-day, you are just to go on as you used 
to do, and never mind. Thank you, 
I should like it better. I shall always 
be here, you know, when you come back 
from lome, or wherever you wish to go. 
But you must not mind for me.” 
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Lauderdale and Colin exchanged looks 
almost without being aware of it. “ But 
you would like—somebody to be sent 
for—or something done?” said Lauder- 
dale. He was a great deal more con- 
fused in having to suggest this than 
Alice was, who kept looking at him, 
her eyes dilated with weariness and 
tears, yet soft and clear as the eyes of a 
child. He could not say to her, in so 
many words, “It is impossible for you 
to remain with us.” All he could do 
was to falter and hesitate, and grow 
confused, under the limpid, sorrowful 
look which she bent upon him from the 
distant heaven of her resignation and in- 
nocence. “ You would like your friends 
—somebody to be written to,” said Lau- 
derdale ; and then, afraid to have given 
her pain by the suggestion, went on 
hurriedly : “ I’m old enough to be your 
father, and no a thought in my mind 
but to do you service,” he said. “Tell 
me what you would like best. Colin, 
thank God! is strong, and has little 
need of me. I'll take you home, or do 


whatever you please; for I’m old enough 
to be your father, my poor bairn !” said 


the tender-hearted philosopher, and 
drew near to her, and put out his hand 
with an impulse of pitiful and protect- 
ing kindness which touched the heart of 
Alice, and yet filled her with momen- 
tary surprise. She, on her own side, 
was roused a little, not to think of her- 
self, but to remember what appeared to 
her a duty unfulfilled. 

“ Oh, Mr. Lauderdale! Arthur said I 
might tell you,” said Alice. “Papa! 
you heard what he said about papa? I 
ought to write and tell him what has 
happened. Perhaps I ought to tell you 
from the beginning,” she continued, 
after composing herself a little. “We 
left home without his consent—indeed, 
he did not know. For dear Arthur,” 
said the poor girl, turning her appealing 
eyes from one to the other, “could not 
approve of his ways. He did something 
that Arthur thought was wrong. I can- 
not tell you about it,” said Alice through 
her tears ;” it did not make so much 
difference to me. I think I ought to 
write and tell him, and that Arthur 


forgave him at the last. Oh, tell me, 
please, what do you think I should 
do?” 

“If you would like to go home, I'll 
take you home,” said Lauderdale. “He 
did not mean ony harm, poor callant, but 
he’s left an awfu’ burden on you.” 

“Go home!” said Alice, with a slight 
shudder. ‘Do you think I ought—do 
you think ™ must? Ido not care for 
myself, but Mrs. Meredith, you know—” 
she added with a momentary blush ; 
and then the friends began to perceive 
another unforeseen lion in the way. 

“ Out of my own head,” said Lauder- 
dale, who took the whole charge of this 
business off himself, and would not 
permit Colin to interfere, “I wrote your 
father a kind of a letter. If you are 
able to hear the—the event—which has 
left us a’ mourning—named in common 
words, I’ll read you what I have written. 
Poor bairn, you're awfu’ young and awfu’ 
tender to have such affairs in hand! 
Are you sure you are able to bear it, and 
can listen to what I have said ?” 

“Ah, I have borne it,” said poor 
Alice. “I cannot deceive myself, nor 
think Arthur is still here. What does 
it matter then about saying it? Oh, yes, 
I can bear anything—it is only me to 
bear now, and it doesn’t matter. It was 
very kind of you to write. I should like 
to know what you have said.” 

Colin, who could do nothing else for 
her, put forward the armchair with the 
cushions towards the table, and Sora 
Antonia put down the “Garden of the 
Soul” and drew a little nearer with her 
heavy, firm foot, which shook the house. 
She comprehended that something was 
going on which would tax the Signorina’s 
strength, and brought her solid, steady 
succour to be in readiness. The pale 
little girl turned and smiled upon them 
both, as she took the chair Colin had 
brought her. She was herself quite 
steady in her weakness and grief and 
loneliness. Sora Antonia was not wanted 
there ; and Colin drew her aside to the 
window, where she told him all about 
the fireworks that were to be in the 
evening, and her hopes that after a while 
the Signorina would be able to “ distract 
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herself” a little and recover her spirits ; 
to which Colin assented dutifully, watch- 
ing from where he stood the pale looks 
of the friendless young woman—friend- 
less beyond disguise or possible self- 
deception, with a stepmother whom she 
blushed to mention reigning in her 
father’s house. Colin’s thoughts were 
many and tumultuous as he stood behind 
in the window, watching Alice and listen- 
ing to Sora Antonia’s description of the 
fireworks. Was it possible that perhaps 
his duty to his neighbour required from 
him the most costly of all offerings, the 
rashest of all possible actions? He stood 
behind, growing more and more excited 
in the utter quiet. The thonght that 
had dawned upon him under the ilex 
trees came nearer and grew more familiar, 
and as he contemplated it he seemed to 
recognise all that visible machinery of 
Providence bringing about the great 
event which youth decides upon so 
easily. While this vision grew before 
his mind, Alice was wiping off the tears 
which obliterated Lauderdale’s letter 
even to her patient eyes; for, docile and 
dutiful as she was, it was yet terrible to 
read in calm distinct words, which put 
the matter beyond all doubt, the an- 
nouncement of “what had happened.” 
This is what Lauderdale said :— 


“Sir,—It isa great grief to me to 
inform you of an event for which I have 
no way of knowing whether you are 
prepared or not. Your son, Arthur 
Meredith, has been living here for the 
last three months in declining health, 
and on Thursday last died in great com- 
fort and constancy of mind. It is not 
for me, a stranger, to offer vain words of 
consolation, but his end was such as any 
man might be well content to have, and 
he entered upon his new life joyfully, 
without any shadow on his mind. As 
far as love and friendship could soothe 
the sufferings that were inevitable, he 
had both ; for his sister never left his 
bedside, and myself and my friend Colin 
Campbell were with him constantly, to 
his satisfaction. His sister remains 
under our care. I who write am no 
longer a young man, and know what is 


due to a young creature of her tender 
years ; so that you may satisfy yourself 
she is safe until such time as you can 
communicate with me, which I will look 
for as soon as a reply is practicable, and 
in the meantime remain, 

“Your son’s faithful 
mourner, 


friend and 
“ W. LAUDERDALE.” 


Alice lingered over this letter, read- 
ing it, and crying, and whispering to 
Lauderdale a long time, as Colin thought. 
She found it easier, somehow, to tell 
her story fully to the elder man. She 
told him that Mrs, Meredith had “ come 
home suddenly,” which was her gentle 
version of a sad domestic history,—that 
nobody had known of her father’s second 
marriage until the stepmother arrived, 
without any warning, with a train of 
children. Alice’s mild words did not 
give Lauderdale any very lively picture 
of the dismay of the household at this 
unlooked-for apparition, but he under- 
stood enough to condemn Arthur less 
severely than he had been disposed to 
do. This sudden catastrophe had hap- 
pened just after the other misery of 
the bank failure, which had ruined so 
many; and poor Meredith had no alter- 
native between leaving his sister to the 
tender mercies of an underbred and 
possibly disreputable stepmother, or 
bringing her with him when he retired 
to die; and Alice, though she still cried 
for “ poor papa,” recoiled a little from 
the conclusion of Landerdale’s letter. 
“have enough to live upon,” she said, 
softly, with an appealing glance at her 
companion. “Ifyou were to say that 
I was quite safe, would not that be 
enough?” and it was very hard for 
Lauderdale to convince her that her 
father’s judgment must be appealed to 
in such a matter. When she saw he 
was not to be moved on this point, she 
sighed and submitted ; but it was clearly 
apparent that as yet, occupied as she 
was by her grief, the idea that her situa- 
tion here was embarrassing to her com- 
panions or unsuitable for herself had 
not occurred to Alice. When she re- 
tired, under the escort of Sora Antonia, 
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the two friends had a consultation over 
this perplexing matter ; and Lauderdale’s 
sketch—filled in, perhaps, a little from 
his imagination—of the home she had 
left, plunged Colin into deeper and 
deeper thought. “ No doubt he'll send 
some answer,” the philosopher said. 
“He may not be worthy to have the 
charge of her, but he’s aye her father. 
It’s hard to ken whether it’s better or 
worse that she should he wnconscious 
like this of onything embarrassing in her 
position, which is a’ the more wonderful, 
as she’s a real honest woman, and no 
way intellectual nor exalted. You and 
me, Colin,” said Lauderdale, looking up 
in his young companion’s face, “must 
take good care that she does not find it 
out from us.” 

“ Ofcourse,” said Colin, with involun- 
tary testiness ; “but I do not see what 
her father has to do with it,” continued 
the young man. “She cannot possibly 
return to such a home.” 

“ Her father is the best judge of that,” 
said Lauderdale; “she canna remain 
with you and me.” 

And there the conversation dropped 
—but not the subject. Colin was not in 
love with Alice ; he had, indeed, vague 
but bright in the clouds before him, an 
altogether different ideal woman; and 
his heart was in the career which he 
again saw opening before him—the life 
in which he meant to serve God and his 
country, and which at the present mo- 
ment would admit of no rashly formed 
ties. Was it in consequence of these 
hindrances that this new thing loomed 
so large before Colin’s inexperienced 
eyes? If he had longed for it with 
youthful passion, he would have put 
force on himself and restrained his long- 
ing; but the temptation took another 
shape. It was as if a maiden knight at 
the outset of his career had been tempted 
to pass by a helpless creature and leave 
her wrongs unredressed. The young 
Bayard could do anything but this. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


In the meantime at least a fortnight 
must pass before they could expect an 


answer to Landerdale’s letter. During 
that time they returned to all their old 
habits, with the strange and melancholy 
difference, that Arthur, once the centre 
of all, was no longer there. Every day 
of this time increased the development 
of Colin’s new thoughts, until the un- 
known father of Alice had grown, in his 
eyes, into a cruel and profligate tyrant, 
ready to Crag his daughter home and 
plunge her into depraved society, with- 
out any regard for either her happiness 
or her honour. Colin had, indeed, in his 
own mind, in strictest privacy and seclu- 
sion of thought, indited an imaginary 
letter, eloquent with youthful indigna- 
tion, to inform this unworthy parent that 
his deserted daughter had found a better 
protector ; but he was very silent about 
these cogitations of his, and did not 
share them even with Lauderdale. And 
there were moments when Colin felt the 
seriousness of the position, and found it 
very hard that such a necessity should 
meet him in the face at the beginning 
of his career. Sometimes in the sudden 
darkening, out of the rosy clouds which 
hung over the Campagna, the face of 
the impossible woman, the ideal crea- 
ture, her who could have divined the 
thoughts in his mind and the move- 
ments in his heart before they came 
into being, would glance suddenly out 
upon him for an instant, and then dis- 
appear, waving a shadowy farewell, and 
leaving in his mind a strange blank, 
which the sight of Alice rather increased 
than removed. That ineffable mate and 
companion was never to be his, the 
young man thought. True, he had never 
met her, nor come upon any trace of her 
footsteps, for Matty Frankland at her 
best never could have been she. But 
yet, as long as he was unbound by other 
tie or affection, this vision was the “ not 
impossible She” to Colin as to all men ; 
and this he had to give up—for Alice, 
most gentle, patient Alice, whom it was 
not in the heart of man to be otherwise 


_ than tender of—she who had need of 


him, and whom his very nature bound 
him to protect and cherish—was not that 
woman. At other moments he thought 
of his own life, for which still so much 
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training was necessary, and which he 
should have entered in the full freedom 
of his youth, and was profoundly aware 
of the incumbered and helpless trim 
in which he must go into the battle, 
obliged to take thought not of his 
work only, and the best means of doing 
it, but of those cares of living which lie 
so lightly ona young manalone. ‘There 
may be some of Colin’s friends who will 
think the less of him for this struggle 
in his mind; and there may be many 
who will think with justice that, unless 
he could have offered love to Alice, he 
had no right to offer her himself and 
his life—an opinion in which his his- 
torian fully agrees, But then this gift, 
though less than the best, was a long 
way superior to anything else which, at 
the present moment, was likely to be 
offered to the friendless girl. If he 


could have laid at her feet the heart, 
which is the only true exchange under 
such circumstances, the chances are that 
Alice, in her simplicity and gentleness, 
would have been sadly puzzled what to do 


with that passionate and ungovernable 
thing. What he really could offer her 
—affection, tenderness, protection—was 
clearly comprehensible to her. She had 
no other idea of love than was in- 
cluded in those attributes and phases of 
it. These considerations justified Colin 
in the step which he contemplated—or 
rather in the step which he did not 
contemplate, but felt to be necessary 
and incumbent upon him. It some- 
times occurred to him how, if he had 
been prudent and taken Lauderdale’s 
advice, and eschewed at the beginning 
the close connexion with Meredith and 
his sister, which he had entered into 
with his eyes open, and with a con- 
sciousness even that it might affect his 
life, this embarrassing situation might 
never have come into being; and then 
he smiled to himself, with youthful 
superiority, contemplating what seemed 
so plainly the meaning of Providence, 
and asking himself how he, by a momen- 
tary exercise of his own will, could 
have overthrown that distinct celestial 
intention. On the whole, it was com- 
forting to think that everything had 


been arranged beforehand by agencies 
so very clear and traceable ; and with 
this conclusion of the argument he left 
off, as near contented as possible, and 
not indisposed to enjoy the advantages 
which were palpably before him ; for, 
though they were not the eyes he had 
dreamed of, there was a sweetness very 
well worthy of close study in Alice 
Meredith’s eyes. 

The days passed very quietly in this 
time of suspense. The society of the 
two strangers, who were more to her in 
her sorrow than all her kindred, sup- 
ported the lonely girl more than she 
was aware of—more than any one could 
have believed. They were absent during 
the greater part of the day, and left her 
unmolested to the tears that would 
come, notwithstanding all her patience ; 
and they returned to her in the evening 
with attentions and cares to which she 
had never been accustomed, devoting 
two original and powerful minds, of an 
order at once higher and more homely 
than any which she had ever encoun- 
tered, to her amusement and consolation. 
Alice had never known before what it 
was to have ordinary life and daily 
occurrences brightened by the thick- 
coming fancies, the tender play of 
word and thought, which now sur- 
rounded her. She had heard clever talk 
afar off, “in society,” and been awe- 
stricken by the sound of it, and she 
had heard Arthur and his friends 
uttering much fine-sounding language 
upon subjects not generally in her way, 
but she was utterly unused to that 
action of uncommon minds upon common 
things which gives so much charm to 
the ordinary intercourse of life. Alb 
they could think of to lighten the 
atmosphere of the house in which she 
sat in her deep mourning, absorbed for 
hours together in those thoughts of the 
dead to which her needlework afforded 
little relief, they did with devotion, 
suspending their own talk and occu- 
pations to occupy themselves with her. 
Colin read Jn Memoriam to her till her 
heart melted and relieved itself in sweet 
abundant tears ; and Lauderdale talked 
and told her many a homely history of 
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that common course of humanity, full 
of sorrows sorer than her own, which fills 
young minds with awe. Between them 
they roused Alice to a higher platform, 
a different atmosphere, than she had 
known before; and she raised herself 
up after them with a half-bewildered 
sense of elevation, not understanding 
how it was; and so the long days 
which were so hard, and which nothing 
in the world could save from being 
hard, brightened towards the end, not 
certainly into anything that could be 
called pleasure, but into a sad expan- 
sion and elevation of heart, in which 
faintly appeared those beginnings of 
profound and deep happiness which are 
not incompatible with grief, and yet 
are stronger and more inspiring than 
joy. While this was going on, uncon- 
sciously to any one concerned, Sora 
Antonia, in her white kerchief and 
apron, sometimes knitting, sometimes 
with her distaff like a buxom Fate, sat 
and twisted her thread and turned her 
spindle a little behind yet not out of 
reach, keeping a wary eye upon her 
charge. She too interposed, sometimes 
her own experiences, sometimes her own 
comments upon life and things in general, 
into the conversation ; and, whether it 
was that Sora Antonia’s mind was really 
of a superior order, or that the stately 
Roman speech threw a refining colour 
upon her narratives, it is certain that 
the interpellations of the Italian peasant 
fell without any sensible derogation into 
the strain of lofty yet familiar talk which 
was meant to wean Alice from her 
special grief. Sora Antonia told them 
of the other Forestieri who had lived 
like themselves in the Savvelli palace ; 
who had come for health and yet had 
died, leaving the saddest mourners— 
helpless widows, and little children, 
heartbroken fathers and mothers, per- 
haps the least consolable of all. Life 
was such, she said solemnly, bowing her 
stately head. She herself, of a hardy race, 
and strong, as the Signori saw, had not 


she buried her children, for whom she * 


would have gladly died? But the good 
God had not permitted her to die. Alice 
cried silently as she heard all this ; she 


kissed Sora Antonia, who, for her part, 
had outlived her tears, and with a 
natural impulse turned to Colin, who 
was young, and in whose heart, as in 
her own, there must live a natural 
protest against this awful necessity of 
separation and misery; and thus it 
came to be Colin’s turn to interpose, 
and he came on the field once more 
with Jn Wemoriam, and with other 
poems which were sweet to hear, and 
soothed her even when she only partly 
entered into their meaning. A woman 
has an advantage under such circum- 
stances. By means of her sympathy 
and gratitude, and the still deeper 
feeling which grew unconsciously in 
her heart towards him who read, she 
came to believe that she too under- 
stood and appreciated what was to him 
so clear and so touching. A kind of 
spiritual magnetism worked upon Alice, 
and, to all visible appearance, expanded 
and enlarged her mind. It was not 
that her intellect itself grew, or that 
she understood all the beautiful imagi- 
nations, all the tender philosophies thus 
unfolded to her ; but she was united in 
a singular union of affectionate com- 
panionship with those who did under- 
stand, and even to herself she appeared 
able to see, if not with her own eyes at 
least with theirs, the new beauties and 
solemnities of which she had not dreamt 
before. This strange process went on 
day by day without any one being aware 
of it; and even Lauderdale had almost 
forgotten that their guardianship of 
Alice was only for the moment, and 
that the state of affairs altogether was 
provisionary and could not possibly 
continue, when an answer reached him 
to his letter. He was alone when he 
received it, and all that evening said 
nothing on the subject until Alice had 
retired with her watchful attendant ; 
then, without a word of comment, he 
put it into Colin’s hand. It was written 
in a stilted hand, like that of one un- 
accustomed to writing, and was not 
quite irreproachable even in its spelling. 
This was what Lauderdale’s correspondent 
said ;— 
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“Sir,—Your letter has had such a 
bad effect upon the health of my dear 
husband, that I beg you won't trouble 
him with any more such communica- 
tions. If it’s meant to get money, that’s 
vain—for neither him nor me knows 
anything about the friends Arthur may 
have picked up. If he had stayed at 
home he would have received every 
attention. As for his ungrateful sister, 
I won't have anything to say to her. 
Mr. Meredith is very ill, and, for any- 
thing I know, may never rise from a 
bed of sickness, where he has been 
thrown by hearing this news so sudden ; 
but I take upon me to let her know as 
he will have nothing to say to one that 
could behave so badly as she has done. 
I am always for making friends, but she 
knows she cannot expect much kindness 
from me after all that has happened. 
She has money enough to live on, and 
she can do as she pleases. Considering 
what her ingratitude has brought her 
dear father to, and that I may be left 
alone to manage everything before many 
days are past, you will please to con- 
sider that here is an end of it, and not 
write any more begging letters to me. 


 JuLIA MEREDITH.” 


This communication Colin read with 
a beating heart. It was so different from 
what he expected, and left him so free to 
carry out the dawning resolution which 
he had imagined himself executing in 
the face of tyrannical resistance, that he 
felt at first like a man who has been 
straining hard at a rope and is sud- 
denly thrown down by the instantaneous 
stoppage of the pressure on the other 
side. When he had picked himself up, 
the facts of the case rushed on him 
distinct and unmistakable. The time 
had now come when the lost and friend- 
less maiden stood in the path of the true 
knight. Was he to leave her there to 
fight her way in the hard world by 
herself, without defence or protection, 
because, sweet and fair and pure as 
she was, she was not the lady of his 
dreams? He made up his mind at 
once with a thrill of generous warmth, 


but at the same time felt himself saying 
for ever and ever farewell to that ideal 
lady who henceforward, in earth or 
heaven, could never be his. This passed 
while he was looking at the letter which 
already his rapid eye had read and 
comprehended. “So there is an end 
of your hopes,” said Colin. “ Now we 
are the only friends she has in the 
world—as I have always thought.” 

“ Softly,” said Lauderdale. ‘“ Callants 
like you aye rin away with the half 
of anidea, This is an ignorant woman’s 
letter, that is glad to get rid of her. The 
father will mend, and then he'll take her 
out of our hands.” 

“He shall do nothing of the kind,” 
said Colin, hotly. “You speak as if 
she was a piece of furniture; I look 
upon her as a sacred charge. Weare 
responsible to Meredith for his sister’s 
comfort and—happiness,” said the young 
man, who during this conversation pre- 
ferred not to meet his companion’s eye. 

“ Ay!” said Lauderdale, drily, “ that’s 
an awifu’ charge for the like of you and 
me. It’s more that I ever calculated 
on, Colin. To see her safe home, and 
in the hands of her friends * 

“ Lauderdale, do not be so heartless ; 
cannot you see that she has no friends ?” 
cried Colin; “not a protector in the 
world except——” 

**Callant, dinna deceive yourself,” said 
Lauderdale ; “it’s no a matter for hasty 
judgment ; we have nae right to pass 
sentence on a man’s character. He’s 
her father, and it’s her duty to obey 
him. I’m no heeding about that silly 
woman’s letter. Mr. Meredith will 
mend. I’m here to take care of you,” 
said Colin’s guardian. “Colin, hold 
your peace. You're no to do for a 
moment’s excitement, for pity and ruth 
and your own tender heart, what you 
may regret all your life. Sit down and 
keep still. You are only a callant, too 
young to take burdens on yourself; 
there is but one way that the like of 
you can protect the like of her—and 
that is no to be thought of, as you 
consented with your own mouth.” 

“T am aware of that,” said Colin, 
who had risen up in his excitement. 
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“There is but one way. Matters have 
changed since we spoke of it first.” 

“T would like to know how far they 
have changed,” said Lauderdale. “Colin, 
take heed to what I say ; if it’s love 'U 
no speak a word; 1 may disapprove a’ 
the circumstances, and find fault with 
every step ye take ; but if it’s love——” 

“ Hush !” said Colin, standing upright, 
and meeting his friend’seye ; “if it should 
happen to be my future wife we are speak- 
ing of, my feelings towards her are not to 
be discussed with any man in the world.” 

They looked at each other thus for a 
moment, the one anxious and scruti- 
nizing, the other facing him with blank 
brightness, and a smile which afforded 
no information. Perhaps Lauderdale 
understood all that was implied in that 
blank ; at all events, his own delicate 
sense of honour could not refuse to 
admit Colin’s plea. He turned away, 
shaking his head, and groaning privately 
under his breath ; while Colin, struck 
with compunction, having shut himself 
up for an instant, unfolded again, that 
crisis being over, with all the happy 
grace of apology natural to his disposi- 
tion. “You are not ‘any man in the 
world,” he said with a short laugh, 
which implied emotion. “ Forgive me, 
Lauderdale ; and now you know very 
well what I am going to do.” 

‘Oh ay, I ken what you are going to 
do; I kent three months ago, for that 
matter,” said the philosopher. “A man 
acts no from circumstances, as is generally 
supposed, but from his ain nature.” 
When he had given forth this oracular 
utterance, Lauderdale went straight off 
to his room without exchanging another 
word with Colin. He was satisfied in a 
way with this mate for his charge, and 
belonged to too lowly a level of society 
to give profound importance to the in- 
expediency of early marriages—and he 
was fond of Alice, and admired her sweet 
looks and sweet ways, and respected her 
self-command and patience; neverthe- 
less, he too sighed, and recognised the 
departure of the ideal woman, who to 
him as little as to Colin resembled Alice 
—and thus it was understood between 
them how it was to be. 


All this, it may be imagined, was little 
compatible with that reverential regard 
for womankind in general which both 
the friends entertained, and evidenced a 
security in respect to Alice’s inclinations 
which was not altogether complimentary 
to her. And yet it was highly com- 
plimentary in a sense ; for this security 
arose from their appreciation of the spot- 
less unawakened heart with which they 
had to deal. If Colin entertained little 
doubt of being accepted when he made 
his proposition, it was not because he 
had an overweening idea of himself, 
or imagined Alice “in love” with him 
according to the vulgar expression. A 
certain chiwalrous, primitive sense of 
righteous and natural necessity was in 
his confidence. The forlorn maiden, 
knowing the knight to be honest and 
true, would accept his protection loyally 
and simply, without bewildering her- 
self with dreams of choice where no 
choice was, and having accepted would 
love and cleave as was her nature. To 
be sure there were types of woman less 
acquiescent ; and we have already said 
that Alice did not bear the features of 
the ideal of which Colin had dreamed ; 
but such was the explanation of his 
confidence. Alice showed little distress 
when she saw her stepmother’s letter 
except for her father’s illness, though 
even that seemed rather consolatory to 
her than otherwise, as a proof of his 
love for Arthur. As for Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s refusal to interfere on her behalf, 
she was clearly relieved by the inti- 
mation ; and things went on as before 
for another week or two, until Sora 
Antonia, who had now other tenants 
arriving and many occupations in hand, 
began to murmur a little over the 
watch which she would not relinquish. 
“Is it thus young ladies are left in 
England,” she asked with a little indig- 
nation, “without any one to take care 
of them except the Signori, who, 
though amiable and excellent, are only 
men? or when may Madama be ex- 


pected from England who is to take 


charge of the Signorina?” It was 
after this question had been put to 
him with some force one evening, 
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that Colin proposed to Alice, who 
was beginning to lift her head again 
like a flower after a storm, and to show 
symptoms of awakening from the first 
heaviness of grief, to go out with him 
and visit those ilex avenues, which had 
now so many associations for the 
strangers. She went with a faint sense 
of pleasure in her heart through the 
afternoon sunshine, looking wistfully 
through her black veil at the many 
cheerful groups on the way, and cling- 
ing to Colin’s arm when a kind neigh- 
bour spoke to her in pity and condolence. 
She put up her veil when they came to 
the favourite avenue, where Lauderdale 
and Colin walked so often. Nothing 
could be more silent, more cool and 
secluded than this verdant cloister, 
where, with the sunshine still blazing 
everywhere around, the shade and the 
quiet were equally profound and un- 
broken. They walked once or twice 
up and down, remarking now and then 
upon thecurious network of the branches, 
which, out of reach of the sun, were all 
bare and stripped of their foliage, and 
upon the blue blaze of daylight at either 
opening, where the low arch of dark ver- 
«lure framed in a space of brilliant Italian 
sky. Then they both became silent, 
and grew conscious of it ; and it was 
then, just as Alice for the first time 
began to remember the privileges and 
penalties of her womanhood, that Colin 
spoke,— 

“T brought you here to speak to you,” 
he said. “I have a great deal to say. 
That letter that Lauderdale showed you 
did not vex you, did it? Will you tell 
me? Arthur made me one of your 
guardians, and, whatever you may decide 
upon, that is a sacred bond.” 

“Yes, oh yes,” said Alice, with tears, 
“T know how kind you both are. No, 
it did not vex me, except about papa. 
I was rather glad, if I may say so, that 
she did not send for me home. It is not 
—a—home—like what it used to be,” 
said Alice ; and then, perhaps because 
something in Colin’s looks had adver- 
tised her of what was coming ; perhaps 
because the awakening sense sprung up 
in a moment, after long torpor, a sudden 


change came upon her face. “I have 
given you a great deal of trouble,” she 
said ; “I am like somebody who has 
had a terrible fall—as soon as I come 
to myself I shall go away. It is very 
wrong of me to detain you here.” 

“You are not detaining us,” said 
Colin, who, notwithstanding, was a little 
startled and alarmed ; “and you must 
not talk of going away. Where would 
you go? Are not we your friends— 
the friends you know best in Italy? 
You must not think of going away.” 

But even these very words thus repeated 
acted like an awakening spell upon 
Alice. “I cannot tell what I have been 
thinking of,” she said. ‘I suppose it 
is staying indoors and forgetting every- 
thing. I do not seem to know even 
how long it is. Oh yes, you are my 
kindest friends. Nobody ever was so 
good to me; but, then, you are only— 
gentlemen,” said Alice, suddenly with- 
drawing her hand from Colin’s arm, and 
blushing over all her pallid face. “Ah! 
I see now how stupid I have been to 
put off so long. And I am sure I must 
have detained you here.” 

“* No,” said Colin, “ do not say so ; but 
I have something more to say to you. 
You are too young and too delicate to 
face the world alone, and your people at 
home are not going to claim you. I am 
a poor man now, and I never can be 
rich, but I would protect you and sup- 
port you if you would have me. Will 
you trust me to take care of you, Alice, 
not for this moment, but always? I 
think it would be the best thing for us 
both.” 

“ Mr. Campbell, I don’t understand 
you,” said Alice, trembling and casting 
a glance up at him of wistful surprise 
and uncertainty. There was an eager, 
timid inquiry in her eyes besides the 
bewilderment. She seemed to say, 
“What is it you mean?” “Is that 
what you mean?” and Colin answered 
by taking her hand again and drawing it 
through his arm. 

“Whether you will have me or not,” 
he said, “there is always the bond 
between us which Arthur has made 
sacred, and you must lean on me all the 
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same. I think you will see what I 
mean if you consider it. There is only 
one way that I can be your true protector 
and guardian, and that is if you will con- 
sent to marry me, Alice. Will you? 
You know I have nothing to offer you ; 
but I can work for you, and take care 
of you, and with me you would not be 
alone.” 

It was a strange way of putting it, 
certainly—very different from what Colin 
had intended to say, strangely different 
from the love-tale that had glided through 
his imagination by times since he became 
a man; but he was very earnest and 
sincere in what he said, and the innocent 
girl beside him was no critic in such 
matters. She trembled more and more, 
but she leaned upon him and heard him 
out with anxious attention. When he 
had ended, there was a pause, during 
which Colin, who had not hitherto been 
doubtful, began himself to feel anxious; 
and then Alice once more gave a wistful, 
inquiring look at his face. 

“Don’t be angry with me,” she said ; 
“it is so hard to know what to say. If 
you would tell me one thing quite truly 
and frankly—Would it not do you a 
great deal of harm if this was to happen 
as you say /——” 

“No,” said Colin. When he said 
the word he could not help remember- 
ing, in spite of himself, the change it 
would make in his young prospects, but 
the result was only that he repeated his 
negative with more warmth. “It can 
do me only good,” said Colin, yielding 
tothe natural temptations of the moment, 
“and I think I might do something for 
your happiness too. It is for you to 
decide —do not decide against me, 
Alice,” said the young man; “I cannot 
part with you now.” 

“Ah!—” said Alice with a long 
breath. “If it only would not do you 
any harm,” she added a moment after, 
once more with that inquiring look. 
The inquiry was one which could be 
answered but in one way, and Colin 
was not a man to remain unmoved 
by the wistful, sweet eyes thus raised 
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to him, and by the tender dependence 
of the clinging arm. He set her 
doubts at rest almost as eloquently, 
and quite as warmly, as if she had 
indeed been that woman who had 
disappeared among the clouds for ever, 
and led her home to Sora Antonia with 
a fond care, which was very sweet to 
the forlorn little maiden, and not irk- 
some by any means to the magnani- 
mous knigh. Thus the decisive step 
was taken in obedience to the necessities 
of the position, and the arrangements 
(as Colin had decided upon them) of 
Providence. When he met Lauderdale 
and informed him of the new event, the 
young man Jooked flushed and happy, 
as was natural in the circumstances, and 
disposed of all the objections of prudence 
with great facility and satisfaction. It 
was a moonlight night, and Colin and 
his friend went out to the loggia on the 
roof of the house, and plunged into a sea 
of discussion, through which the young 
lover steered triumphantly the frailest 
bark of argument that ever held water. 
But, when the talk was over, and Colin, 
before he followed Lauderdale down- 
stairs, turned round to take a parting look 
at the Campagna, which lay under them 
like a great map in the moonlight, the 
old apparition looked out once more 
from the clouds, pale and distant, and 
again seemed to wave to him a shadowy 
farewell. “ Farewell! farewell! in heaven 
nor in earth will you ever find me,” 
sighed the woman of Colin’s imagi- 
nation, dispersing into thin white mists 
and specks of clouds; and the young 
man went to rest with a vague sense of 
loss in his heart. The sleep of Alice 
was sweeter than that of Colin on this 
first night of their betrothal; but at that 
one period of existence, it often happens 
that the woman, for once in her life, 
has the advantage. And thus it was 
that the event, foreseen by Lauderdale 
on board the steamer at the beginning 
of their acquaintance, actually came to 
pass. 


To be continued. 
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A writer in the July number of Fraser’s 
Magazine, who has described most of the 
living Judges of England, has, under a 
mistake about one of them, introduced 
an allusion to a Cambridge Society to 
which, not by itself, the name of 
“Apostles” has been given. He says 
of Mr. Justice Blackburn that “he was 
educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
where he took a creditable degree in 
mathematics. His friends thought 
highly of him, and he was enrolled a 
member of the club or society called 
‘The Apostles, which boasts of having 
‘worked wonders in the domains of 
thought and imagination. It may lay 
claim to a man of genius or two, and 
several men of talent, as having be- 
longed to the fraternity; but, as regards 


national thought or progress, its annals 
might be cut out of the intellectual 


history of without 
inissed.” 

Mr. Justice Blackburn was eighth 
wrangler in 1834, and was not a mem- 
ber of the Society to which his name 
has served as a pretext for this allusion. 
His abilities are accredited to the world 
by something stronger than his college 
honours or the opinion of friends, for 
there is probably no more remarkable 
instance of a high appointment given 
entirely from disinterested conviction of 
ability and learning than the selection 
by Lord Campbell, when Lord Chan- 
cellor, for the first judgeship he had to 
give, of Mr. Blackburn, a_ political 
opponent, known to him only as a 
member of the bar, and not suggested 
for promotion by precedence, for he was 
not a Queen’s Counsel, or by popular 
opinion, for to the general public he was 
unknown. It so happens, however, 
that the learned Judge did not belong 
to the fraternity which, according to 
this writer, “boasts of having worked 
wonders in the domains of thought and 


England 


being 
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imagination,” and whose annals, strange 
to say, though the writer asserts that it 
has comprised one or two men of genius 
andseveral of talent, might yet, he thinks, 
be “cut out of the intellectual history 
of England without being missed.” The 
mistake has perhaps originated in a 
confusion with a younger brother of 
the Judge, the Professor of Mathematics 
at Glasgow, who was a member of the 
Society. 

This Society has existed for forty-four 
years in the University of Cambridge. 
Its own name is Conversazione Society. 
It is limited in number to twelve actual 
members in residence, undergraduates 
or bachelors of arts. Hence the name 
of “ Apostles,” given at first in derision. 
Thirty years ago, the fame, then already 
considerable, of one, of whom few 
would now say that his works, if lost, 
would not be missed, or that he had not 
done wonders in the domains of thought 
and imagination,—the fame of Alfred 
Tennyson, and a band of his friends 
and contemporaries, all members of the 
Society, among whom may be named 
Arthur Hallam, -Milnes, Trench, and 
Alferd, had made for the Society in 
Cambridge a name which has never 
since departed from it. Poetry was not 
its sole or special pursuit. In 1834, the 
actual members had the advantage of 
the continued presence in Cambridge, 
and friendly counsel, and familiar com- 
panionship, of a large number of college 
tutors and lecturers, who had taken 
high University honours, and had 
already, according to the rules of the 
Society, become honorary members. 
Among these were W. H. Thompson, 
the present Regius Professor of Greek, 
Blakesley, now a Canon of Canterbury, 
Charles Merivale, the historian of Rome, 
G.S. Venables, and Edmund Lushington, 
the Professor of Greek at Glasgow. 
In this year, 1834, an agitation and 
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controversy having arisen about the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to degrees in the 
Universities, and great fears having been 
expressed by Mr. Goulburn in the 
House of Commons, and by Dr. Turton, 
then Regius Professor of Divinity, in a 
pamphlet, of mischievous theological 
controversies among undergraduates, 
that giant in learning and _ intellect, 
Connop Thirlwall—then an assistant- 
tutor of Trinity, soon after made Bishop 
of St. David’s—scouted the alarm with 
areference and a tribute to this Society. 
Addressing Dr. Turton, Mr. Thirlwall 
said, “If you are not acquainted with 
the fact, you may be alarmed when I 
inform you that there has long existed 
in this place a society of young men, 
limited indeed in number, but con- 
tinually receiving new members to 
supply its vacancies, and selecting them 
by preference among the youngest, in 
which all subjects of the highest in- 
terest, without any exclusion of those 
connected with religion, are discussed 
with the most perfect freedom. But, if 
this fact is new to you, let me instantly 
dispel any apprehension it may excite, 
by assuring you that the members of 
this Society, for the most part, have been 
and are among the choicest ornaments 
of the University, that some are now 
among the ornaments of the Church, 
and that, so far from having had their 
affections embittered, their friendships 
torn and lacerated, their union has been 
one rather of brothers than of friends.” 
Names have been mentioned which 
may already suggest that this Society 
might have been spared the remarks by 
which an anonymous writer, led to men- 
tion it by mistake, has accompanied his 
admissions of praise, “ It may lay claim 
to a man of genius or two, and several 
men of talent, but, as regards national 
thought or progress, its annals might be 
cut out of the intellectual history of 
England without being missed.” Well, 


genius does not grow on hedgerows, and 
rare always have been the spirits which 
are, in Tennyson’s words, “ full-welling 
fountain-heads of change,” governing 
national thought and progreas. 

Among those who, in academic youth, 
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were members of this Society, are three 
distinguished living ornaments of the 
House of Commons, to two of whom it 
has been given to be members of the 
Cabinet, or again as Tennyson says, 


“To mould a mighty state’s decrees 
And shape the whisper of the throne,” 


and the other of whom is one of our 
ablest parlie nentary orators. The three 
are Mr. Walpole, Lord Stanley, and Mr. 
Horsman. 

Of a fourth who attained eminence in 
public life I will speak more at large, 
for death has closed his distinguished 
career, and in his last years I had 
peculiar opportunities of knowing him. 
The name of Charles Buller, by several 
resemblances—by his wit, by his death 
at a moment when his fame was culmi- 
nating and higher political honours 
had begun to come to him, by many 
qualities described in Burke’s famous 
eulogy on Charles Townshend—involun- 
tarily recalls to mind that more eminent 
but less estimable politician. For of 
Charles Buller it might have been as 
truly said in the House of Commons, 
when he had ceased to adorn it, as it 
was said by Burke of Charles Towns- 
hend: “In truth, he was the delight 
and ornament of this House, and the 
charm of every private society which he 
honoured with his presence. Perhaps 
there never arose in this country, nor in 
any country, a man of a more pointed 
and finished wit, and of a more refined, 
exquisite, and penetrating judgment. If 
he had not so greata stock as some have 
had, who flourished formerly, of know- 
ledge long treasured up, he knew better 
by far than any man I ever was 
acquainted with, how to bring together 
within a short time all that was neces- 
sary to establish, to illustrate, and to 
decorate that side of the question he 
supported. He stated his matter skil- 
fully and powerfully. He particularly 
excelled in a most luminous explanation 
and display of his subject. His style of 
argument was neither trite and vulgar, 
nor subtle and abstruse. He hit the 
House just between wind and water.” 
Burke qualitied his praise of Towns- 
02 
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hend’s judgment by a few words which 
I have omitted—“ where his passions 
were not concerned.” These words do 
not apply to Charles Buller, and here 
lay one point of superiority. Charles 
Buller also was not a trimmer or a 
waverer. He was an earnest, single- 
minded, consistent politician. It is 
believed that his political advancement 
was for some time retarded by the 
character which he had acquired of a 
joker ; but whoever thought that under 
that bright pleasant surface of playful 
humorousness there was a character 
wanting in solidity or strength of pur- 
pose, was greatly mistaken. He was 
never a seeker of office; for a con- 
siderable time, indeed, while it was 
within easy reach, he avoided it. The 
secretaryship of the Board of Control 
was offered to him by Lord Melbourne, 
in 1839, when Lord Melbourne’s 
government was strong, and he declined 
it. Later, in 1841, after Lord Mel- 
bourne’s government had taken the first 
step towards free-trade by proposing a 
moderate fixed duty on corn, and the 
early fall of the Ministry was certain, 
the very same office was offered to 
Charles Buller, and he accepted it, 
casting in his fortunes with a falling 
Ministry. When the Liberal party 
returned to power in 1846, under 
Lord John Russell, as Premier, 
Charles Buller was appointed Judge- 
Advocate. This is never a Cabinet 
office, and many thought that there 
should have been then an ampler 
recognition of Charles Buller’s abilities, 
long-tried political steadfastness, and 
self-made parliamentary standing. But 
his was not a grasping or self-asserting 
nature, and he himself was contented. 
He took the office of Judge-Advocate, 
but he declined its usual accompaniment, 
the rank of Privy Councillor. He was 
by profession a barrister, and had latterly 
been often employed in cases before the 
Privy Council, and he desired to retain 
the power, when he might lose his office, 
of practising as a barrister, which would 
have been contrary to rule or usage, 
if he were a Privy Councillor. And 
here appeared both the simplicity and 


the prudence of his character. He was 
the eldest of three children of a re- 
tired civil servant of the East India 
Company, who was still alive, and who 
indeed survived him; and, though he 
might have looked forward in the ordi- 
nary course of nature to a not remote 
possession of a fortune which to him, 
whose ways were frugal and unostenta- 
tious, would have been a complete com- 
petency, and though he had in his ready 
and happy pen a source of income on 
which from experience he might count, 
he preferred to waive a rank which is 
the general object of honourable ambi- 
tion, that he might preserve the security 
of an additional means of pecuniary in- 
dependence. He used to like to call 
himself a “ political adventurer ;” and, 
being not a man of wealth or title, but 
a man of talent and political convictions, 
he belonged to that class of “adven- 
turers” from which the House of Com- 
mons and the great aristocratic parties 
of England have derived lustre,—the 
class of Burke, Sheridan, Canning, Hor- 
ner, Praed, and Macaulay. In the 
autumn of 1847, he received from Lord 
John Russell an offer, which he declined, 
but the handsome terms of which gave 
him great satisfaction. It was the offer 
of the seat of Legislative Member of the 
Indian Council, which had been first 
held by Macaulay, and was then vaca- 
ted by Mr. Cameron, whose term of 
office had expired. Lord John Russell 
wrote to him that he could not allow 
the office to be offered to anyone else 
before giving him the refusal, and that 
it was with regret he should lose him 
from England, where high office must 
soon present itself for him. He was 
chiefly moved to decline this office by 
his unwillingness to separate himself 
from his father and mother, neither of 
whom, if he went to India, he could 
expect to see again. On the meeting of 
the new Parliament in November, 1847, 
he was appointed President of the newly 
constituted Poor Law Board. In ashort 
twelvemonth he was dead. His fame 
was rapidly ripening when he died at 
the early age of forty-two. It had been 
finally arranged very shortly before his 
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death that he should be made a Privy 
Councillor ; but he died before he could 
be sworn in. The most eminent of all 
political parties joined to commemorate 
his worth and brilliancy by a bust, 
placed in Westminster Abbey, bearing 
an inscription written by one of his 
oldest and most admiring friends, 
another “ Apostle,” Richard Monckton 
Milnes. When Macaulay, excluded from 
the House of Commons in 1847, was 
re-elected for Edinburgh in 1852, he re- 
ferred in the speech which he addressed 
to his constituents to some of the emi- 
nent men who had vanished during his 
absence ; and he began with Buller: —* In 
-arliament I shall look in vain for virtues 
which I loved, and for abilities which I 
admired. Often in debate, and never 
more than when we discuss those ques- 
tions of colonial policy which are every 
day acquiring a new interest, I shall 
remember with regret how much elo- 
quence and wit, how much acuteness 
and knowledge, how many engaging 
qualities, how many fair hopes, are 
buried in the grave of poor Charles 
Buller.” Later, another distinguished 
politician and man of genius, reviewing 
the celebrities of St. Stephen’s, has given 
Charles Buller a due place in his gallery 
of fame. 


“‘ Farewell, fine humourist, finer reasoner 


still, 
Lively as Luttrell, logical as Mill, 
Lamented Buller : just as each new hour 
Knit thy stray forces into steadfast power, 
Death shut thy progress from admiring 
eyes, 
And gave thy soul’s completion to the 
skies.” + 


Charles Buller, before he went to 
Cambridge, had been the pupil of one 
of our greatest writers and worthiest 
men, Thomas Carlyle, who always loves 
to speak of the fine endowments of 
his pupil, and who, immediately after 
his death, testified publicly to his vir- 
tues and capacity. The author dwelt 
characteristically on the truthfulness 
and simplicity of Charles Buller :— 
“There shone mildly in his whole 

? “St. Stephen's, a Poem,” known to be Sir 
E. B, Lytton’s, though his name is not on the 
title-page, 


conduct a beautiful veracity, as if it 
were unconscious of itself: a perfect 
spontaneous absence of all cant, hypo- 
crisy and hollow pretence, not in word 
and act only, but in thought and 
instinct. To a singular extent, it can 
be said of him, that he was a sponta- 
neous, clear man. Very gentle, too, 
though full of fire; simple, brave, 
graceful. What he did, and what he 
said, came from him as light from a 
luminous body, and had thus always 
in it a high and rare merit, which 
any of the more discerning could 
appreciate fully.”! 

Is it not time that some friend should 
collect the scattered remains of Charles 
Buller’s wit and wisdom, and present 
them to the world, with one of those 
Memoirs with selected correspondence 
which in later times have made so 
numerous and valuable a department of 
historical biography ? 

This Cambridge Society may feel a 
just pride in one whom all its members, 
from the oldest to the youngest, from 
the most distinguished to the humblest, 
regard with affection—the poet, the 
excellent prose-writer, the temperate 
and thoughtful politician, who, with 
general public approval, has lately been 
made Lord Houghton. If Richard 
Monckton Milnes had not been a man 
of the world and busy politician, and 
if he had been able to concentrate his 
energies on poetry, and gird himself to 
the building up of some great poem, 
none who know what poetry he has 
written, can doubt that it was in him 
to be a great poet ; and none who know 
his “ Life of Keats,” or any of his many 
pamphlets and articles in Reviews and 
Magazines, will deny that he presents 
another example of what he has himself 
lately proclaimed, and supported by 
much proof, that a good poet makes 
himself a good prose-writer.*? To give 
examples of Tennyson’s poetry is need- 
less, but there may be readers who will 
wish now to see a specimen of Milnes. 

1 Examiner, December, 1848. 

2 Introductory Address in the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, by Lord Houghton, 
1863, 
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Some specimens exist in earlier volumes 
of this Magazine. But take a little 
gem, one of many, from his earliest 
poems. The following was written 
when he was nineteen :— 


MUTABILITY, 


“*T saw two children intertwine 
Their arms about each other, 
Like the lithe tendrils of a vine, 
Around its nearest brother : 
And ever and anon, 

As gaily they ran on, 
Each lookt into the other’s face, 
Anticipating an embrace. 


“T markt those two when they were men, 

I watcht them meet one day ; 

They toucht each other’s hands, and then 
Each went on his own way : 

There did not seem a tie 
Of love, the lightest chain, 

To make them turn a ling’ring eye, 
Or press the hand again. 


“This is a page in our life’s book 
We all of us turn over ; 
The web is rent, 
The hour-glass spent, 
And, oh! the path we once forsook, 
How seldom we recover! 


“ Our days are broken into parts, 
And every fragment has a tale 
Of the abandonment of hearts, 
May make our freshest hopes turn pale ; 
Even in the plighting of our troth, 
Even in the passion of our oath, 
A cold, hard voice may seem to mutter 
*We know not what it is we utter.’ ” 


Some seventeen years ago Lord 
Houghton was sketched, with the ad- 
dition of a little playful caricature, and 
of one or two touches inconsistent with 
the whole, which the better feelings of 
the man of genius who wrote that sketch 
will probably have long since led him 
to regret, in Mr. Disraeli’s “ Tancred,” 
under the name of “Mr. Vavasour.” 
The following sentences are a slightly- 
marred recognition of qualities which 
in the interval have become widely 


known :— 


“Mr. Vavasour was a social favourite ; a 
poet, and a real poet, quite a troubadour, as 
well as a member of Parliament, travelled, 
sweet-tempered, and good - hearted; very 
amusing, and very clever. With ate shic 
— and an eclectic turn of mind, Mr. 

avasour saw something good in everybody 
and everything, which is certainly amiable, 


and perhaps just, but disqualifies a man in 
some degree for the business of life, which 
requires for its conduct a certain degree of 
prejudice. Mr. Vavasour’s breakfasts were 
renowned. Whatever your creed, class, or 
country—one might almost add, your charae- 
ter— you were a welcome guest at his matuti- 
nal meal, provided you were celebrated. That 
qualification, however, was rigidly enforced. 
Individuals met at his hospitable house who 
had never met before, but who for years had 
been cherishing in solitude mutual detestation, 
with all the irritable exaggeration of the lite- 
rary character. Ife prided himself on figuring 
as the social medium by which rival reputa- 
tions became acquainted, and paid each other 
in his presence the compliments which veiled 
their ineffable disgust. A real philosopher, 
alike from his genial disposition and from the 
influence of his rich and various information, 
Vavasour moved amid the strife sympathizing 
with everyone ; and perhaps, afterall, the philan- 
thropy, which was his boast, was not eatnent 
by a dash of humour, of which rare and charm- 
ing quality he possessed no inconsiderable por- 
tion. Vavasour liked to know everybody who 
was known, and to see everything which ought 
tobe seen. His life was a gyration of energetic 
curiosity, an insatiable whirl of social celebrity. 
There was not a congregation of sages and 
philosophers in any part of Europe — he 
did not attend as a brother. As for his ac- 
quaintances, he was welcomed in every land : 

his universal sympathies seemed omnipotent. 
Emperor and king, jacobin and carbonari, alike 
cherished him. He was the steward of Polish 
ba ills, and the vindicator of Russian humanity ; 
he dined with Louis Philippe and gave dinners 
to Louis Blanc.” 


A better knowledge of Lord Hough- 
ton would have taught the writer, and 
has very likely already taught him, that 
he seeks not celebrity only, but talent, 
whether celebrated or obscure ; and that 
merit, and not success, is the indispen- 
sable qualification. Many are the young 
authors, and obscure men of talent, who 
may afterwards perhaps attain fame or 
may miss it, who know the warmth of 
his sympathy and the constancy of his 
friendship. Merit or mark, though 
lowly or unfashionable, is, indeed, to 
him as beauty to Van Artevelde’s 


Elena— 


“ Beauty in plain attire her heart could fill ; 
Yea, though in beggary, ’twas beauty still.” 


Nor can I admit the justice of the 
insinuation that malice mingles in his 
catholic friendship and hospitality ; 
rather do I believe in the poet-poli- 
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tician’s own account of his mission of 
conciliation in lines, published in 1840, 
which are worthy to be quoted for 
themselves— 
“ Amid the factions of the Field of Life 
The Poet held his little neutral ground, 
And they who mixt the deepest in the strife 
Their evening way to his seclusion found. 
“Thus, meeting oft the antagonists of the day, 
Who near in mute suspicion seemed to 
stand, 

He said what neither would be first to say, 

And, having spoken, left them hand in 
hand.” 

The description of Lord Houghton’s 
life as “ a gyration of energetic curiosity, 
an insatiable whirl of social celebrity,” 
is not too strong ; and the combination 
of such a life with great acquirements 
and constant literary occupation, and 
with the mental activity which enables 
him to keep pace with the progress of 
almost all branches of literature and 
speculative philosophy, and to study and 
prosecute more political questions than 
are undertaken by most legislators, is 
truly matter for amazement. To the 
large mind Mr. Disraeli has done justice, 
but not to the large heart which is with 
it. This has been well described with 
one single touch, by a well-known popu- 
lar writer, another “ Apostle,’ who, in 
his own quaint manner, in one of the 
volumes of the “ Friends in Council,” 
has set himself to think how his friends 
would treat him if he should get into 
serious trouble or discredit, and declares 
himself confident of one thing, that 
“ Pontefract ” would instantly ask him 
to dinner. 

There can hardly be a literary repu- 
tation whose growth and spread have 
been so remarkable and satisfactory as 
that which has come in early manhood 
to the author of the “ Claims of Labour” 
and the “Friends in Council.” These 
and other books, published without a 
name, addressing neither the passions 
nor the imagination, written in no 
gorgeous or glittering style, but one 
singularly simple, unadorned, and clear, 
altogether unaided by arts of puffing, 
pushed by no newspaper or review, 
silently, steadily, widely worked their 
way to “the general heart of man;” 


and the author of the “ Friends in 
Council” had a large circle of readers 
and fame, before the name of Arthur 
Helps was generally known. I believe 
that, as is often the case, the merits of 
this writer were widely appreciated in 
the United States, even before they 
obtained a similar wide appreciation in 
England. I cannot conceive a more 
decisive test of fame—as decisive, cer- 
tainly, as the “ Digito monstrari et dicier, 
hic est "—than what accidentally came 
under my notice a few years ago, viz., 
a lecture given in a provincial town (by, 
I think, an American lecturer), called 
“‘ An Evening with Arthur Helps.” The 
“Claims of Labour ” made the beginning 
of his popularity, and the “ Friends in 
Council” is the most popular of his 
works. Many of the readers of these 
books are perhaps yet unacquainted 
with the learning, wisdom, and eloquence 
(see, for instance, the eloquent descrip- 
tion of the city of Mexico) of his “ His- 
tory of the Conquest of America,” or 
with the practical wisdom condensed 
into his “‘ Essays written in the Inter- 
vals of Business”—superior, perhaps, in 
some respects, and certainly for concise- 
ness, to the Essays of the “ Friends in 
Council.” And few beyond the friends 
of his youth know of a little volume, 
which was published while he was at 
Cambridge, and which it is to be re- 
gretted that he has not reproduced—a 
little collection of aphorisms, “ Thoughts 
in the Cloister and the Crowd,” which, 
at the time of its anonymous publica- 
cation, attracted the notice, and obtained 
the highly favourable judgment, of John 
Stuart Mill This is twenty-seven 
years ago. The little book was the 
subject of an article by Mr. John Mill, 
which also treated of aphorisms gene- 
rally, in the “ London Review” of Janu- 
ary, 1837. The same distinguished 
thinker and writer had been foremost 
to give warm welcome to the first poetry 
of Alfred Tennyson. I remember, when 
a boy, first learning of Alfred Tenny- 
son’s name and poetry, by an article 
written by John Stuart Mill, pointing 
out the beauties and great promise of 
poems in which the Quarterly of that 
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day could find nothing but matter for 
sneers and ridicule. This was published, 
in 1830 or 1831, in a Magazine called 
the Monthly Repository, edited by W. J. 
Fox. It is generally known that Arthur 
Helps is the author of the Preface to 
the collection of the Prince Consort’s 
“Speeches and Addresses.” 

Among living and dead there are 
many other members of this Cambridge 
Society known more or less to fame. 
Let me first enumerate a few of the 
living: Frederick Maurice; Dr. Ken- 
nedy, the Head Master of Shrewsbury ; 
Trench, Archbishop of Dublin, poet as 
well as divine; another poet and divine, 
Alford, the Dean of Canterbury ; James 
Spedding, who, having served for some 
time in the Colonial Office, refused 
nearly twenty years ago the honourable 
offer of succession to Sir James Stephen 
as Under-Secretary for the Colonies, that 
he might patiently devote himself to 
his long labour of love on the life and 
works of Bacon ; the Regius Professor 
of Greek, W. H. Thompson, a member of 
the late Commission on Public Schools ; 
Charles Merivale, the distinguished Latin 
scholar and Roman historian, the present 
chaplain to the House of Commons ; 
Kenneth Macaulay, the member for 
Cambridge, whose endowments singu- 
larly fitted him for distinction in the 
House of Commons, but whom en- 
feebled health has prevented from 
seeking there the prominence which in 
younger days of strength he had, with 
surprising rapidity, acquired at the Bar; 
W. F. Pollock, the translator of Dante ; 
Tom Taylor, in all whose versatile ac- 
complishments and industry are to be 
seen high principles of taste and moral 
aim, and the brightest element of whose 
various fame is the elevation by scholar- 
ship and moral purpose of his popular 
dramas ; Maine, who is now maintain- 


ing in India, as Legislative Member of 


Council, the high name which he had 
acquired as a philosophical lawyer, and 
as author of a treatise on Ancient Law ; 
another young jurist of solid reputa- 
tion, Fitzjames Stephen, author of “A 
General View of the Criminal Law 
of England ;” Butler, the distinguished 


young head-master of Harrow; Wil- 
liam Johnson, of Eton; and let me 
end this list with one who may, 
without invidiousness, be selected from 
among the younger hopes of the Society, 
who has lately, in the pages of this 
Magazine, made a brilliant beginning in 
literature as the Indian “ Competition 
Wallah,” and who, the heir of two repu- 
tations, is expected by many to follow 
not unworthily in the two careers of 
literature and of politics. 

Of Charles Buller I have already 
spoken at length. I will mention a few 
other members of this Society, who have 
prematurely died, leaving works and a 
name behind them, an instalment only 
of “unfulfilled renown.” There was 
John Sterling, who has had the high 
honour of being the subject of two rival 
biographies by two such men as Julius 
Charles Hare and Thomas Carlyle ; whose 
beautiful poem, the “Sexton’s Daughter,” 
ought to be known by all; whom I only 
saw and heard once,—“ Virgilium vidi 
tantum,”’—but the music of whose full 
and flowing eloquence as heard on that 
occasion has never faded from my ears.* 
There were the two Hallams, the elder 
of whom will be ever remembered by 
that great threnodia, greater than 
“Lycidas” or “ Adonais,” which our 
Poet Laureate has made in his memory, 
and the younger .of whom was re- 
garded by his contemporaries as of 
promise hardly inferior to his brother's.” 
There were John Kemble, the well- 
known Anglo-Saxon scholar; Henry 
Lushington, who was Secretary of Go- 
vernment in Malta, and whose virtues 
and accomplishments and works, much 
diminished by constant ill-health, have 
been recorded in the charming bio- 
graphy of his friend and _ brother- 
apostle, Venables; and, lastly, I will 

1 Archdeacon Hare says of his reputation 
as a speaker at Cambridge, “IT have been told 
by several of the most intelligent among his 
contemporaries that, of all the speakers they 
ever heard, he had the greatest gift of natural 
eloquence.” Carlyle, speaking of his college 
reputation as a speaker, says, that Charles 
Buller was considered to be the only one of 
his companions who came near him. 

2 See Dr. John Brown's “Horz Subsecive,” 
first series, for notices of the two Hallams. 
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name one with whom I was united in 
close friendship, the late Secretary of 
the Civil Service Commission, John 
Gorham Maitland, the extent of whose 
powers and attainments his great 
modesty veiled from the world. At 
Cambridge he seemed never to have 
any work to do; yet he was third 
classic of his year, second Chancellor's 
medallist, and seventh wrangler. His 
mind embraced all subjects, and was as 
fitted for the work of life as for specu- 
lation. His superiors in the Civil Service 
Commission—I can speak for one of 
them at least, Sir John Lefevre—knew 
his capacity and worth. 

A few young men at College, attracted 
to companionship by a common taste 
for literature and speculation, make a 
Society for a weekly essay and discus- 
sion. Such societies have often been 
made in public schools and Universities. 
This Society was founded about 1820 
by some members of St. John’s College, 
among whom was Tomlinson, the late 
Bishop of Gibraltar. In a few years it 
gravitated to Trinity, and it began to be 
famous in the time of Buller, Sterling, 
Maurice, and Trench. Then came the 
halo of Tennyson’s young celebrity. 
Mr. Venables has alluded to the Society 
in his Life of Henry Lushington, as 
the chief pleasure and occupation of 
Lushington’s Cambridge days. Quoting 
from one of Lushington’s Essays a 
charming passage of reminiscences of 
his college life, Mr. Venables adds to 
the quotation a happy description of his 
own. 


‘**There is,’ he says in one of the accom- 
panying essays, ‘a deep truth and tenderness 
in the tone in which Giusti recalls those four 
happy years spent without care; the days, 
the nights “smoked away” in free gladness, 
in laughter, in uninterrupted talk ; the aspira- 
tions, the free open-hearted converse, as it was 
then, of some who now meet us disguised as 
formal worldlings; all the delights of that 
life, whether at Cambridge or at Pisa, that 
comes not again.” Youthful conversation of 
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the higher class, though it would seem crude 
and pedantic to mature minds, is more ambi- 
tious, more earnest, and more fruitful, tha 
the talk which furnishes excitement and re!axa- 
ion in later life. Our Cambridge discussions 
would have been insufferably tedious to an 
experienced and accomplished listener of fifty ; 
but in the audacity of metaphysical conjectures 
or assertions, in the partisanship of literary 
enthusiasm, in the exuberant spirits, the occa- 
sional melancholy, the far-fetched humour of 
youth, all wei2 helping each other, governed 
hy the incessant influence of contagious 
sympathy. Like many past and future gene- 
rations of students, we spent our days— 
‘In search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence and poetry, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, 
were thine.’ ” 
Some fifteen generations of young 
“ Apostles” have passed from college into 
life. A few have gained eminence, 
several distinction. The just pride of 
members of the Society in the fame of 
its greater ornaments cannot surely be 
proscribed by the most cynical. Within 
the Society itself there is no hierarchy 
of greatness. All are friends. Those 
who have been contemporaries meet 
through life as brothers. All, old and 
young, have a bond of sympathy in 
fellow-membership. All have a common 
joy and a common interest in the 
memory of bright days that are gone, of 
daily rambles and evening meetings, of 
times when they walked and talked 
with single-hearted friends in scenes 
hallowed by many memories and tra- 
ditions—or by the banks of Cam, or 
in the lime-tree avenues of Trinity, or 
within sound of the great organ of the 
great chapel of King’s, or in the rural 
quiet of Madingley or Grantchester,— 
sometimes perhaps 
‘* Yearning for the large excitement which 
the coming years would yield,” 
but all, as they stood on the threshold 
of life, hopeful and happy, gladdened 
by genial influences which are never 
forgotten, and sunned by warm friend- 
ships of youth which never die. 





WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Tue life of a most extraordinary man 
has recently appeared, and should be 
studied by all who are interested in the 
curiosities of literature and art.’ To 
this generation he is nearly unknown. 
To his contemporaries he most frequently 
seemed to be a madman. Yet of this 
strange being—at once a poet and a 
painter— Wordsworth said: “ There is 
“something in his madness which 
“interests me more than the sanity of 
“ Lord Byron and Walter Scott.” Fuseli 
and Flaxman declared that the time 
would come when his designs should 
be as much sought after and treasured 
in portfolios as those of Michael Angelo. 
“Blake is d good to steal from,” 
said Fuselii “And, ah! sir,” said 
Flaxman, “his poems are as grand as 
his pictures.” Who is the unknown 


genius that is praised so highly, and 


what has he done? ‘The answer is 
given in two goodly volumes, to which 
three ardent admirers have contributed. 
The late Mr. Gilchrist, who distin- 
guished himself by the production of 
a good biography of Etty, has traced 
the incidents of Blake’s life; Mr. 
Dante Rossetti, one of the leading pre- 
Raphaelite painters, has edited Blake’s 
poetry and criticised his style of art ; 
and Mr. W. M. Rossetti has produced a 
critical catalogue of Blake’s designs. 
The work produced by three such able 
men is very interesting. Perhaps they 
overrate Blake’s merits, but their opinion, 
if exaggerated, is worth examining; and 
they have done really a good work in 
rescuing from oblivion one of the most 
extraordinary men of our nation. 

William Blake was born in 1757, and 
he died in 1827. 

1 The Life of William Blake, “ Pictor Ig- 
notus,” with Selections from his Poems and 
other Writings: By the late Alexander Gil- 
christ, author of ‘The Life of William Etty :” 
illustrated from Blake’s own works in fac- 
simile by W. J. Linton, and in Photolitho- 
graphy; with a few of Blake’s original Plates. 
2 vols. Macmillanand Co. 1863. 


He was born, he 


lived, and he died in London. His 
threescore and ten years covered a most 
important, a most active period in the 
history of English art and poetry ; and 
what manner of man he was we can see 
at once in the earliest incident of his 
childhood which is known. When he 
had not yet entered his teens he saw a 
vision. He beheld a tree at Peckham 
Rye all filled with angels. He told his 
father of the sight ‘on coming home, 
and was about.to receive a flogging for 
the supposed lie, when his mother in- 
terfered and saved him for that once. 
All his life he saw such visions. “ Did 
you ever see a fairy’s funeral, madam ?” 
he once said, quite gravely, to a lady; 
“T have.” And then he described how, 
in the stillness of his garden, he had 
seen a procession of little creatures of 
the size and colour of green and grey 
grasshoppers, bearing a body laid out 
on a roseleaf, which they buried with 
songs. At this time he was an artist, 
and drew with wonderful truthfulness 
the sights which he saw in vision. He 
really saw what he drew; and if the 
vision changed its appearance he could 
not goon. He once saw and drew the 
ghost of a flea! See the portrait of 
this amazing monster at page 255—a 
sketch of singular vigour, which any one 
once seeing will never forget. As he 
was drawing this ghostly flea, it ap- 
peared in vision to move its mouth, 
and he had to take the portrait over 
again. Mr. Richmond, the well-known 
portrait-painter, was one of his admirers, 
and finding his invention flag during a 
whole fortnight, went to Blake, as was 
his wont, for advice. When he told 
Blake that his power of invention had 
been failing him, the strange visionary 
turned suddenly to Mrs. Blake and said, 
“Tt is just so with us, is it not, for 
weeks together when the visions forsake 
us? What do we do then, Kate ?” 
“We kneel down and pray, Mr. Blake,” 
was the reply. He prayed for vision, 
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and the vision eame. He would insist 
on it, too, that no one could really draw 
well any imaginary scene who did not 
see it as a reality in vision. He was 
surrounded with strange sights and 
sounds which nobody else saw or heard. 
“What! when the sun rises do you not 
see a round dise of fire somewhat like 
a guinea ?” he supposes some one to ask, 
and he answers, “Oh! no, no! I see 
an innumerable company of the heavenly 
host, crying, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God Almighty!’ 1 question not 
my corporeal eye, any more than | would 
question a window concerning a sight. 
I look through, and not with it.” 
Although this is the side of his cha- 
racter which first fixes our attention, 
Blake was, after all, not a mere visionary, 
but had a sharp, observing eye for ex- 
ternal nature, and understood perfectly 
that no one can draw visions well un- 
less he can first draw real things well. 
He drew well and easily, and he had a 
quick and clear insight into character. 
At the age of fourteen his father proposed 
to bind him as an apprentice to Ryland, 
the engraver. “Father,” he said, “I do 
not like the man’s face ; he will live to 
be hanged.” And twelve years after- 
wards Ryland actually was hanged. He 
was bound apprentice to Busire, the 
engraver, and worked hard under him 
till he was twenty-one years of age. Then 
he studied in the newly-formed Royal 
Academy, and began to make original 
designs, some like those of his friend 
Stothard, to illustrate books. At the 
same time he was cultivating poetry. 
When he was yet fourteen, indeed, he 
threw off verses of no mean merit, 
and thenceforward he wrote what, for 
the time, we must consider very re- 
markable poems, though, regarding his 
poetical works as a whole, we cannot 
share Mr. Gilchrist’s surprise that Blake 
is little known as an English poet. For 
the most part his poems are wanting in 
form, or they are difficult to understand, 
or the sentiment which they convey is 
out of all proportion to the world of fact. 
We cannot without long quotations, 
which no one would much care to read, 
show the formlessness and the obscurity 


of his poems; but we can, in a short 
example, show what we mean by object- 
ing to the disproportion between his 
ideas and facts :-— 

A robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts all heaven in a rage; 

A dove-house filled with doves and pigeons 

Shudders hell through all its regions ; 

A game cock clipped and armed for fight 

Doth the risivg sun affright. 


This is rather a wild way of saying that 
redbreasts ought not to be caged, that 
a dovecot is a pretty sight, and that 
eock-fighting is a barbarous sport. Apart 
from these faults, which will prevent 
sober critics from speaking of Blake’s 
poems in the somewhat extravagant 
terms adopted by Mr. Rossetti and by 
Mr. Gilchrist, there is a power and an 
originality in his style which cannot be 
overlooked, especially when we remem- 
ber the date to which most of the poems 
belong. 

One of the most curious studies in 
criticism concerns the rise and fall of 
Pope’s poetical ascendancy in the last 
century. So much has been written 
upon this theme that it may seem to be 
now exhausted ; but the truth is, that 
we are not yet in full possession of the 
facts that would enable us to trace with 
perfect accuracy the movement either of 
flow or of ebb. In the middle of last 
century we find Pope enthroned in our 
literature with imperial power. So far 
as we can trace, the first conscious or 
critical lapsing from his authority—the 
first open treason—is to be found in a 
work published in 1787 by a young 
man of twenty-two. Henry Headley, 
of Trinity College, Oxford, then gave 
to the world a book of beauties, which 
he entitled, “Select Beauties of Ancient 
English Poets, with Remarks.” Among 
these remarks will be found a most 
determined protest against the influence 
of Pope. He tells us that the transla- 
tion of Homer, timed as it was, operated 
like an inundation on our literature ; 
that the consequences which have ensued 
from the sway of Pope have been full 
of harm; that “in proportion as his 
“ works were read and the dazzle of his 
“ diction admired, proselytes, who would 
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not originally have been scribblers in 


verse, were gained, and the art of 


tagging smooth couplets, without any 
reference to the character of a poet, 
‘¢ became an almost indispensable requi- 
“ site in a fashionable education ;” that 
hence arose “a spurious taste” which 
“reprobated and set at defiance our 
older masters;” and that “to cull 
“words, vary pauses, adjust accents, 
“ diversify cadence, and by, as it were, 
“ balancing the line, make the first part 
“of it betray the second,” had become 
the chief accomplishment of an age 
whose poetical art seemed to consist 
entirely “of a suite of traditional 
“imagery, hereditary similes, readiness 
“ of rhyme, and volubility of syllables.” 
But the revolt thus openly proclaimed 
by the daring young critic, in 1787, 
had for some time been secretly fer- 
menting, and it is common in this con- 
nexion to fix upon the publication of 
Percy’s “ Reliques,” in 1765, as the first 
distinct sign of a change. Now it is 
universally allowed that the most remark- 
able specimens in Percy, of what may be 
termed ballad-thinking, are of Scottish 
origin ; and Mr. Robert Chambers, in a 
recent tract which has not received the 
attention it deserves, attempts to make 
good the position that these famed 
Scottish ballads are by no means of 
such ancient origin as Percy imagined ; 
that, in fact, they were produced in the 
early part of last century, We have 
not yet examined into this question so 
closely as to be able to give a decisive 
answer to it, and we reserve to our- 
selves the right of hereafter rejecting 
Mr. Chambers’s theory; but in the 
meantime we cannot help thinking that 
he has made out a fair case for inquiry. 
The great difficulty of the question 
depends on the nature of the evidence 
which has to be weighed. It turns 
almost wholly on the delicacies of style 
and other points of internal evidence, 
which no cautious critic will 
decide off-hand, 


“ 


care to 
To detect and follow 
out resemblances is always a very 
ticklish task. The resemblance which 
strikes us to-day we cannot see to- 
morrow, and it is necessary to approach 


the comparison many fresh times before 
we can quite make up our minds. In 
this case we start back with astonish- 
ment from the conclusion that “the 
grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens” 
is a veritable product of Pope’s own 
day and generation. Yet Mr. Chambers 
has made out a strong case in favour of 
that conclusion. And if in accordance 
with this theory it should in the end 
prove that some of the best ballads in 
Percy—those which secured for his 
three volumes their chief influence— 
were produced in Scotland at the very 
time when Pope was in England 
elaborating his style and establishing 
his supremacy, it will then follow that 
the seeds of the revolt against the Eng- 
lish poet were being sown at the very 
same time when his authority began to 
be planted in the hearts of the people. 
Parallel with the movement of poetry 
in England there began a movement of 
poetry in Scotland. Nothing could be 
more splendid or self-asserting than the 
beginnings ef the former ; nothing more 
humble and retiring than the beginnings 
of the latter. But ere long the influence 
of the unpretending crept into the do- 
main of pretentious song, grew there 
into favour, at length overthrew the 
giant, and great was the downfall. 

Now Blake asserted his originality at 
a time when it was an extraordinary 
merit to do so—when as yet the ballad 
style which Perey favoured had not 
thoroughly told upon the public ear. 
Blake was eight years of age when, in 
1765 (Mr. Gilchrist is wrong in the date 
1760), Percy published his ballads, and 
he began to write in his eleventh year. 
His poems show a remarkable precocity, 
that does not suffer by comparison with 
the similar precocity of Chatterton, who 
was but four years ahead of him in age. 
By the year 1770 Chatterton had done 
his work and died at the age of seven- 
teen. His younger compeer had begun 
to compose two years before, and had 
produced some strains which, for his 
age, are quite wonderful. The following 
piece was written certainly before the 
boy was fourteen, and shows a rare 
precocity :— 
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How sweet I roam’d from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide ! 
- He shew’d me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 
He led me through his gardens fair, 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 
With sweet May-dews my wings were wet, 
And Pheebus fir’d my vocal rage ; 
He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 
He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with me ; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 
And mocks my loss of liberty. 


To our thinking the finest verses 
penned by Blake are those addressed to 
a tiger; and whoever will read them, 
remembering the sort of style which was 
in vogue at the time of their compo- 
sition, will have no difficulty in detecting 
in them the notes of a man of true 
genius. If this be madness, it is that 
species of it to which all genius is said 
to be near akin :— 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 


What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes ? 
On what wings dared he aspire / 
What the hand dared seize the fire ? 


And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
When thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? 


What the hammer, what the chain, 

Knit thy strength and forged thy brain ? 

What the anvil? what dread grasp 

Dared thy deadly terrors clasp ! 

When the stars threw down their spears, 

And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ? 

Blake, we say, never surpassed these 
verses, and it is curious that though here 
we have the true sublime, and though 
with his pencil he could at any time 
reach the sublime, yet the more ambi- 
tious efforts of his pen are usually the 
least successful. Sometimes—we must 
say it, with all deference to the really 
subtle criticism of Mr. Dante Rossetti— 


he is quite unintelligible ; if he is not 
unintelligible, then he is either enigma- 
tical, or he says common things with a 
disproportionate ponderosity, not of 
words, but of images. We gave some 
examples from the passage in which 
Blake tells us that a cock-fight “doth 
the rising sun affright.” Here is more 
in the same style of disproportionate 
grandeur :— 


Kill not the moth nor butterfly, 

For the last judgment draweth nigh : 
The beggar’s dog and widow’s cat, 
Feed them and thou shalt grow fat ; 
Every tear from every eye 

Becomes a babe in eternity ; 

The bleat, the bark, bellow and roar, 
Are waves that beat on heaven's shore. 


It is when he turns from the sublime 
and the difficult to the simple and easy, 
that he shows to best advantage. 
Witness the following bit of sim- 
plicity :— 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he, laughing, said to me : 
* Pipe a song about a Lamb!’ 
So I piped with merry cheer. 
Piper, pipe that song again ;’ 
So I piped : he wept to hear. 


‘Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe ; 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer !” 
So I sang the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 
‘ Piper, sit thee down and write 

In a book, that all may read.’ 
So he vanish’d from my sight, 

And I pluck’d a hollow reed, 
And I made a rural pen, 

And I stain’d the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 

Every child may joy to hear. 


Blake was peculiar in his mode of 
publication. He engraved his poems, 
he surrounded each page with drawings 
to illustrate the text, and he carefully 
coloured these drawings by hand. His 
illustrative designs, whether mixed up 
with the text or drawn on a separate 
page, are of various degrees of merit and 
of interest. In every design there is 
evident the perfect ease of a master. 
There is no doubt that he could draw 
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well, but frequently he chose to draw 
impossibilities—heads and legs in im- 
possible attitudes, muscles developed 
beyond all possible tension. In this 
he was supposed to resemble Michael 
Angelo; but the great Italian, if he 
strained to the utmost degree the appear- 
ance of muscular action, never repre- 
sented actions which the muscles were 
incapable of performing. Blake often 
outdid nature in this way. Sometimes, 
too, he seemed to have no idea of what 
composition is. The first glance at many 
of his designs is so far from exciting 
expectation of any good thing, that it 
is bewildering. The details of the 
picture are tossed about in hopeless 
confusion, which it takes some little time 
to understand. Yet, notwithstanding 
these defects, there is scarcely a drawing 
of Blake’s in which close study does not 
detect rare beauties and suggestions, 
He was wonderfully suggestive, and it 
is not without reason that the authors 
and editors of the present biography 
attribute to Blake’s influence much that 


is peculiarly impressive in the style both 


of Flaxman and Stothard. His angels 
are among the finest things we have 
ever seen, and his treatment of angelic 
forms is famous for originality. His 
sense of colour, too, is most remarkable, 
and receives high praise from a colourist, 
Mr. Dante Rossetti, than whom no living 
painter is better able to judge. The 
painters who are known among us as 
pre-Raphaelites are most excellent of all 
in their sense of colour, and Blake may 
be regarded as the herald and forerunner 
of the pre-Raphaelite system of colour, 
“in which tints laid on side by side, 
“each in its utmost force, are made by 
“masterly treatment to produce a start- 
“ling and novel effect of truth.” Mr. 
Rossetti admits, however, that now and 
then an unaccountable perversity may 
be apparent in Blake’s colour, as whena 
“tiger is painted in fantastic streaks of 
“red, green, blue, and yellow, while a 
“tree stem at his side tantalizingly 
“supplies the tint which one might 
“ venture to think his due, and is perfect 
“tiger-colour!” A mistake of this kind 
in colour is more easily detected than 


one of form, but it is to impossibilities 
of drawing not less wonderful than the 
impossibility of colouring a tiger blue 
and green that we ventured to refer 
when just now speaking of the supposed 
resemblance of his style to that of 
Michael Angelo. Neither for colouring 
nor for drawing, however, should Blake 
be judged by only a few of his works. 
Much of his art looks like mere night- 
mare, and oppresses one sometimes 
with the oppressive hideousness, some- 
times with the oppressive loveliness, of 
night-mare. To understand the man 
well he ought to be studied as a whole, 
and his admirers ought to make some 
attempt to bring his innumerable works 
together. Then we should see the enor- 
mous energy of the man ; his prodigious 
power of invention ; how grand and how 
graceful he could be in design; how 
spiritual and poetical were all his 
thoughts and views of life. He is best 
known by his illustrations to Blair’s 
Grave; but the volumes of coloured 
designs are even more interesting. Some 
of these will be found in the Print-room 
of the British Museum. But still finer 
examples belong to the collections of 
Lord Houghton and Captain Butts. In 
the possession of Captain Butts are three 
works which we have never seen; but 
Mr. William Rossetti is a competent 
judge, we accept his opinion of them 
without misgiving, and we shall quote 
that opinion as a remarkable testimony 
to the wonderworking faculty of Blake’s 
pencil. Mr. Rossetti has made a de- 
scriptive catalogueof every one of Blake’s 
works of which he could find a trace— 
no matter how slight; and the three 
works to which we refer bear in his 
catalogue respectively the numbers 18, 44, 
and 54, Here is what Mr. Rossetti 
says :— 


ELOHIM CREATING ADAM. 


The Creator is an amazingly grand figure, 
worthy of a primeval imagination or intuition. 
He is edad mom as it were, above Adam, who 
lies distended on the ground, a serpent twined 
around one leg. The colour has a terrible 
power in it; and the entire design is truly a 
mighty one—perhaps on the whole the greatest 
monument extant of Blake’s genius., 
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THE SACRIFICE OF JEPHTHAR’S DAUGHTER. 


The loveliness and pathos of innocent girl- 
hood could not be more gloriously expressed 
than in this figure of the fair young creature, 
perfectly naked and rose-chapleted, kneeling 
upon a lofty altar, full-fronting the ' spec tator. 
Swathes of rushes for burning are behind her: 
at either side, her tambourine and lyre. Two 
maidens stand sorrowfully at each angle of the 
altar. Jephthah kneels in front, his back 
turned, his arms wide-spread, invoking the 
divine sanction wpon the tremendous deed. 
To right and to left, clouds, here louring in 
brown, there blue, droop like heavy folds of 
curtain. This ranks amongst Blake’s noblest 
designs. 

FIRE 

Blake, the supreme painter of fire, in this 
his typical, picture of fire, is at his greatest ; 
perhaps it is not in the power of art to trans- 
cend this treatment of the subject in its essen- 
tial features. The water-colour is unusually 
complete in execution. The conflagration, 
horrid in glare, horrid in gloom, fills the back- 
ground; its javelin-like cones surge up amid 
conical forms of buildings (‘ Langham Church 
steeples,’ they may be called, as in No. 151). 
In front, an old man receives from two youths 
a box and a bundle which they have recovered ; 
two mothers and several children crouch and 
shudder, overwhelmed; other figures behind 
are running about, bewildered what to do next. 


Blake was not a practical man, and, 
very much owing to his impracticability, 
had to struggle all his life with poverty 
and neglect, notwithstanding his genius. 
He was greatly beloved by his friends, 
but he had queer notions ; he was apt 
to quarrel, and the subjects which he 
chose for the exhibition of his art were 
not likely to allure the public of his 
day. ‘The title of one of his pictures 
was, “A Spirit vaulting from a Cloud to 
turn and wind a fiery Pegasus. The 
horse of intellect is leaping from the 
cliffs of memory and reasoning ; it is a 
barren rock ; it is also called the barren 
waste of Locke and Newton.” Is any- 
body likely to be attracted by such a 
title? Another picture is entitled “The 
spiritual form of Nelson guiding Levia- 
than, in whose wreathings are enfolded 
the nations of the earth.” The com- 
panion picture to this is described as 
“The spiritual form of Pitt guiding 
Behemoth : he is that angel who, pleased 
to perform the Almighty’s orders, rides 
on the whirlwind, directing the storms 
of war: he is ordering the reaper to 


reap the vine of the earth, and the 
ploughman to plough up the cities and 
towers.” It is in such titles as these, 
and in some parts of the artist’s conduct; 
that the indications of insanity are re- 
cognized. For conduct, what should 
we say of the man who would take his 
little back garden in this grimy metro- 
polis for the Garden of Eden, and, to the 
horror of a'l his neighbours, might be 
seen in the costume of our first parents 
sauntering about it, his wife bearing him 
company? Mr. Butts called one day 
upon Blake, and found him with his 
wife in the summer-house, all innocent 
of clothing. ‘“ Come in,” cried Blake, 
“it’s onlyaidam and Eve, you know.” 
Husband and wife had been reciting 
passages from the “ Paradise Lost,” and, 
to enter more fully into the spirit of the 
poet’s verse, they had dressed, or rather 
undressed for their parts. Blake hada 
great opinion of the gymnosophists, and 
would insist on the virtues of nakedness. 
Nor was he alone in his views. He got 


his wife to accept them undoubtingly ; 
and we are told of a family in the upper 


ranks of society, contemporary with 
Blake, though unknown to him, who 
had embraced the theory of “ philo- 
sophical nakedness.” Believing in the 
speedy coming of a golden age similar to 
the pristine state of innocence, the elders 
in this family taught the children to run 
naked about the house for a few hours 
every day, and in this condition the 
little innocents would run and open the 
door to Shelley. Their mother followed 
the same practice more privately, lock- 
ing herself in her room; but she declared 
to her friends that the habit of going 
about every day for a time in a state ot 
nudity did her much moral good. “ She 
felt the better for it—so innocent during 
the rest of the day.” 

It will be readily understood that the 
man who could thus defy public opinion 
had but a low opinion of his contempo- 
raries, and had a very high opinion of 
himself. He had a great contempt for 
many men whom the world has con- 
sented to hold in high estimation. 
Stvthard, his friend, he could speak of 
as a fool; he could also accuse him of 
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va 


theft—of stealing his ideas. Having 
addressed his friend Flaxman once in 


au 


these terms,— You, O dear Flaxman, 


“are a sublime archangel—my friend 
“and companion from eternity. In the 
“Divine bosom is our dwelling-place,” 
he could turn upon him at another time 
and call him a blockhead. This, how- 
ever, was but tit-for-tat. He was under 
the impression that Flaxman had called 
him a madman, and so he retaliated in 
the couplet— 

I mock thee not, though I by thee am 

mock et 

Thou call’st me madman, but I call thee 

blockhead. 

When he wanted to say a thing, he 
said it in no mincing terms. Thus he 
observed: “They say, there is no straight 
line in nature. This is a lie.” And 
so he thought nothing of calling men 
fools and blockheads—even his friends. 
It was in this way, as we have seen, that 
he hit Flaxman and Stothard, both his 
friends ; and so also he flew at another 
friend. Hayley had been very kind to 
him, and he addressed Hayley in the 
following epigram :— 

Thy friendship oft has made my heart to 

ache ; 

Do be my enemy for friendship’s sake. 

He said that Rembrandt, Correggio, and 
Rubens were manifest fools. Lord Bacon 
he described as the little Lacon—a fool, 
a liar, a villain, an atheist. He winds 
up his opinion with the assertion, “ he 
“ is like Sir Joshua, full of self-contradic- 
“tion and knavery.” In another place 
he says: “ Reynolds and Gainsborough 
“blotted and blurred one against the 
“other, and divided all the English 
“world between them. Fuseli indig- 
“nant almost hid himself. J am hid.” 
Speaking of Rubens and Reynolds to- 
gether, he says : “ Can I speak with too 
“* great contempt of such contemptible 
“fellows? If all the princes in Europe 
“ were to patronize such blockheads, I, 
“ William Blake, a mental prince, would 
** decollate and hang their souls as guilty 
of mental high treason.” He had 
an inordinate opinion of himself. He 
despised the flesh colour of Titian, Cor- 


regio, and Rubens, but said of himself 
that he defied competition in colouring. 
On another occasion he wrote, “ I do not 
“ pretend to paint better than Raphael 
“ or Michael Angelo or Giulio Romano, 
“ or Albert Diirer, but I do pretend to 
“ paint finer than Rubens or Uorreggio, 
“or Rembrandt or Titian.” On yet 
another occasion he said, “I know and 
“understand and can assuredly affirm 
“ that the works I have done for you are 
“ equal to the Caracci or Raphael, and I 
“ am now some years older than Raphael 
“was when he died.” Although it is 
not pleasant to read or hear opinions of 
this sort, let it not be supposed that he 
who held them was a cantankerous, hate- 
ful being. He was only a visionary, and, 
with all his inordinate self-admivation, 
and contempt for others, the friends who 
came much into contact with him found 
in him, and had a hearty love for, a very 
gentle, simple-minded man. 

Before we conclude, we must say a 
word or two about Blake’s prose writings. 
They display all his characteristics— 
force, truth, wrongness, oddity, earnest- 
ness. But his remarks are always 
suggestive, and sometimes very original. 
“ If the fool would persist in his folly 
he would become wise.” This was 
one of his favourite maxims, and it is 
sufficiently suggestive. Here, again, is 
a clear incisive remark: “ Names alter, 
“things never alter. I have known 
* multitudes of those who would have 
“been monks in the age of monkery, 
“and are deists in this deistical age.” 
Then, for oddity, look at this :—*“ Moral 
“ virtues do not exist; they are allegories 
“and dissimulations. But time and 
“space are real beings, a male and a 
“female. Time is a man, Space is a 
“woman, and her masculine portion is 
“ Death. We do not ask whether this 
be true or false. We ask what does it 
mean? ‘Turning a few pages we come 
upon a passage which has a clear mean- 
ing, though a heretical one. “ The fool 
“shall not enter into heaven, let him 
“be ever so holy; holiness is not the 
“ price of entrance into heaven.” He had 
a great horror of stupidity, and, like 
Thomas Carlyle, seemed to regard it as 
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the unpardonable sin. Speaking of the 
stupidity of the Church, the says: ‘ The 
“ modern Church crucifies Christ with 
“the head downwards.” He talks 
about heaven and hell as if he had been 
there, and knew all about them. “ In 
“hell,” he says, “all is self-righteous- 
“ness; there is no such thing there as 
“ forgiveness of sin.” So of the angels 
he observes, “It is not because angels 
“are holier than men or devils that 
“ makes them angels; but because they 
“do not expect holiness from one 
“another, but from God only.” Next 
we come upon a sentence which will 
strike the women with consternation :— 
“Tn eternity woman is the emanation 
“of man; she has no will of her own; 
“there is no suca thing in eternity as 
“afemaie will.” ‘In that case, however, 
eternity must be very different from 
time. Blake probably took his notion 
of eternity from Mrs. Blake’s unvarying 
acquiescence in his whims, He was in 
glory when he could get people to «gree 
with him. In general he could not get 
people to agree with him. He found 
himself sadly out of joint with the time, 
and in most of what he did there is an 
evident sense of pain. Ever and anon 
he seemed to be oppressed with night- 
mare. What we mean by nightmare is 
a vision of this kind :—He imagines 
himself descending into an infinite abyss, 
fiery and smoky. In the far distance 
the sun, though shining, is black ; and 
round it are fiery tracks, on which 
revolve vast spiders, crawling after their 
prey. Their prey are terrific shapes of 
animals sprung from corruption; the 
air being full of them and apparently 
composed of them. And when Blake, 
descending into this horrible abyss, 
inquired where was to be his eternal 
lot, he was told, “ Between the black 
and the white spiders.” 

Altogether, this biography of a man 
who, though continually wrong, was 
never weak, is one of the most curious 
studies of human life that we have ever 
come across; and we are grateful to 
Mr. Gilchrist and to the Messrs, Rossetti 
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for enabling us to become better ac- 
quainted with Blake. In saying so 
much, however, it is not necessary that 
we should share the opinion of Mr. 
Dante Rossetti and his friends that 
the world is unjust to its great men. 
If Blake was a great man, and yet was 
not appreciated in his generation, it is not 
necessary to blame the world. The blame 
lies generally in the artist himself, and 
we are amazed to read the list of great 
unknowns whom Mr. Dante Rossetti 
has discovered. It is a list which fills 
us with a profuund sense of our living 
in a world that is choke full of inglorious 
Miltons and, guiltless Cromwells. Mr. 
Dante Rossetti is less known to the 
public than he ought to be. He has 
never exhibited his pictures, and he is 
known to the world chiefly through his 
least important works. It is no secret, 
however, that in the opinion of a large 
circle of friends, well able to judge, he 
is regarded as a man of extraordinary 
power of rare accomplishment, and cer- 
tain to take a foremost place in the 
art records of our time. But even from 
such a man we refuse to accept, as 
applied to Blake, the epithets “ in- 
comparable,” “ unparalleled,” and the 
rest. Blake was a mighty being, but he 
was great as a saurian, or a mammoth 
that has little felt relation to the time 
in which he lived. We are interested in 
him with an intense interest, but it is 
the sort of interest we should feel in 
seeing one of the vast creatures of a 
prior epoch of the world suddenly come 
to live among us. We recognise his 
greatness, we wonder at the strength of 
his thews and the weight of his stride ; 
but we do not wonder that Behemoth is 
misplaced in this present world, and we 
do not believe that, though his form is 
unwonted, one can fairly speak of it as 
incomparable. Our pre-Raphaelite friends 
are fond of superlatives, and their style 
would be improved if they learnt to 
keep ever at hand a little pepper-box 
full of “buts” and “ifs” and “ per- 
hapses” with which to sprinkle their 
pages, 











THE LAST WISH. 


Oxp friend, you know I trust you. You have heard 
What gifts I leave my kin when I am dead: 

My greatest wealth remains. Hush! speak no word, 
But bring that antique casket to my bed. 


See, somewhat rich must surely be contained 
Within such noble case. These carven woods 
Once swayed in Eastern winds ; this creamy-veined 
White shell once glistened in Italian floods. 


The case for you, so you but do my will. 
See this my treasure ; keep it unconfest 

Till Death lays on my brain his bitter chill ; 
Then let it perish, buried on my breast. 


You marvel. Yes, it seems a worthless prize, 

This small wild flow’ret, whose once blushing grace 
Is withered ; yet ’tis priceless in my eyes— 

Ah, friend! as faded is my once fair face. 


They did not know ’twas this I prized above 

The coronet they would have had me wear ; 

Look, on these leaves there hangs a bloom of Love 
Than name or jewels endlessly more rare. 


Think you for wealth of titles or of gold 

I would have bartered this,—have cast the stem 
His tingers culled among the rotting mould 

Of Autumn’s graves, and placed some costlier gem 


Upon the heart where once he laid this flower, 
And said—ah me !—in jest, that I should keep 
His token till I died? The solemn hour 
Draws near which heralds that eternal sleep ; 





And I have kept my troth. God knows that jest 
Is terribly fulfilled. I trust you—lay 

The token thus, as he did, on my breast— 
So—let me now in silence pass away. 


M. S$. 











THE BROTHERS DAVENPORT. 


BY EDWARD DICEY. 


Tue fable of the fox who lost his tail, 
has always appeared to me to be espe- 
cially applicable to converts of any kind. 
Thefox, I am prone to fancy, was by no 
means an impostor. On the contrary— 
the wish being, as with most of us, 
father to the thought—he had wrought 
himself into a conviction that the 
absence of the caudal extremity con- 
ferred all sorts of recondite advantages 
on the Reynards who were fortunate 
enough to have undergone an experience 
similar to his own. Still, lurking in 
the vulpine mind there was always an 
uncomfortable doubt whether, after all, 
he had not committed an act of egre- 
gious folly when he parted with his 
tail ; and, in order to remove this pain- 
ful suspicion from his own mind, he felt 
a longing for the company of other un- 
tailed foxes. Nobody can go through life 
without meeting specimens of the fox- 
without-a-tail order. I number many 
such amongst my friends; and, when 
they advise me, as they have done fre- 
quently, to join the caudicidal faith, I 
have always a latent feeling that, un- 
known to themselves, they are less 
anxious for the improvement of my 
moral or religious nature than they are 
to increase the number of persons who 
cannot gibe at them for not being as 
other foxes are. If you have not got a 
tail yourself, what a luxury it must be to 
look around you and see none but tail- 
less friends ! 

So, my experience has been that the 
first thing a convert to any new dis- 
covery or delusion sets his heart upon is 
to lead his friends to the same conclu- 
sion as himself. Whether your par- 
ticular hobby is Banting or David 
Urquhart, Turkish baths or Homeo- 
pathy, Women’s rights or Spiritualism, 
you feel a burning zeal to see others 
strengthening your own faltering faith 
by the mere fact of their adhesion to 


your theory. Acquaintances of mine, 
whose gene al interest in my welfare, 
whether moral or material, I take to be 
of the most ordinary kind, have shown at 
many periods an otherwise unaccount- 
able desire to persuade me that they are 
right, and that I and the rest of the 
world are wrong. It is to this feeling 
I attribute*the frequent attempts that 
have been made to convert me to Spiritu- 
alism. It is not that any special value 
is attached to my conversion; but that, 
if I were converted, I should not be able 
to annoy my tailless friends with the 
possession of a tail, more or less ragged 
I admit, but still a tail of the ordinary 
description. It was only the other day 
that I was invited by a friend of mine, 
a fervent convert to Spiritualism, to 
witness one of the earliest séances of the 
Davenport Brothers. I was assured 
that even the most obdurate scepticism 
must be convinced by the performances 
of these gentlemen. I was not con- 
vinced ; and I wish to explain why I 
was not. But, before speaking of what 
I saw or did not see, let me say some- 
thing of the state of mind under which 
I observed these manifestations: speak- 
ing of myself, in as far as I can, as of an 
impartial spectator. I admit, at first 
starting, that Iam not prepared to say 
thereis nothing whatever in Spiritualism. 
My private impression is that the whole 
matter is a delusion and an absurdity, 
but this impression is not with me an 
absolute conviction. I have had the 
pleasure of knowing many men of con- 
siderable power of mind, of very 
different dispositions, and of shrewd 
common sense in other respects, who 
firmly believe that Mr. Hume floats 
about the air in an arm-chair, and that 
Mr. Foster’s arm is habitually subject 
to the operation of spiritual lithogra- 
phers. The very fact that the men I 
speak of do believe such things is one 
pd 2 
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which, to my mind, requires explanation. 
Whether I believe or disbelieve, I find 
a difficulty to grapple with. Of the 
two sole possible solutions to the diffi- 
culty, I prefer to think that my friends 
are duped, sooner than fancy that banjos 
are played without hands and that tables 
dance of their own free will and pleasure. 
I can even go further than this, and 
admit frankly that a certain series of 
experiments might convince me of the 
truth of these manifestations. It is per- 
fectly absurd, according to my notions, 
for any man to say that nothing could 
convince him of any proposition that 
can be named. JI can imagine an 
amount of evidence that could make any 
reasonable person believe in sirens and 
griffins; and, of all arguments, the 
@ priori reasoning against Spiritualism 
always seems to me the weakest. Con- 
sidering that we have absolutely no 
knowledge whatever what a disembodied 
spirit is likely to do or say, under any 
conceivable circumstances, it is childish 
to argue that the agency, whatever it 
may be, which plays “Polly Perkins” 
out of time on the accordion, cannot be 
a spirit, because a spirit could never 
condescend to so vulgar an exhibition. 
To make a clean breast of it altogether, 
I will say that the spiritualist theory 
appears to be not an altogether in- 
admissible one. That mortal life is 
only one of many phases through which 
the soul has to pass, that a process of 
development continues after death, and 
that the unseen world is closely con- 
nected with the seen and tangible one ; 
all seem to me hypotheses for which 
much can be said. Revelation itself 
tells us nothing of the conditions under 
which the spirit will exist after leaving 
the body; and all speculation on the 
subject is speculation only. But, specu- 
lation for speculation, the spiritualist 
one has a good deal in its favour. The 
cause, then, of my disbelief in Spiri- 
tualism—that is, in the practical mani- 
festations of spiritual agencies—is not that 
the theory is untenable in itself, or that 
no amount of evidence could ever con- 
vince me of the truth of these manifes- 
tations. My difficulty is, that I can 


discover no sufficient proof of any kind 
to cause me to disregard the testimony 
of all the experience I have acquired 
during life. From the days of babyhood 
the truth that becomes most strongly 
impressed upon us by our hourly ex- 
perience is that of the law of gravi- 
tation. When, therefore, we are told 
that this law is disproved in such a case 
as that of Mr. Hume, we are justified in 
asking for the strongest evidence to in- 
duce us to credit the assertion. 

Now, that any evidence of the kind 
I allude to is forthcoming in the case of 
the Davenport Brothers, I beg to deny. 
Very full accounts have appeared already 
in the daily newspapers as to the per- 
formances of these gentlemen. The 
nature of the “ séance” is already known, 
doubtless, to all who take an interest in 
such subjects. For my purpose, there- 
fore, it will be enough to recapitulate 
the appearances, which—granting the 
premises demanded by the performers— 
were undoubtedly supernatural. The 
Brothers Davenport, then, on the oc- 
casion when I was present, were placed 
in a wardrobe, tied hand and foot ; the 
doors of this chest were then closed ; 
forthwith hands were seen appearing at 
a small aperture in the centre of the 
wardrobe ; and these hands were not 
only seen, but were felt by persons who 
approached the wardrobe. Instruments 
placed inside the chest were undoubtedly 
played upon by somebody, and were 
chucked out of the aperture I have 
spoken of ; and, finally, the two brothers, 
who went into the cupboard bound, were 
found untied when the doors were open ; 
while, on another occasion, they went 
in loose, and were found tied to their 
seats on the doors being thrown open. 

These were the main experiments that 
I witnessed. About their having been 
performed I can entertain no manner of 
doubt, unless I distrust the evidence of 
my own senses. There are, as far as I 
can see, but four ways in which these 
phenomena can be explained. First, by 
some optical or mechanical contrivance, 
the senses of the spectators may have 
been deluded, and we did not see what 
we fancy we saw. Secondly, the Daven- 
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ports may have been unloosed by some 
confederate. Thirdly, they may have 
untied themselves, Or, lastly, they may, 
as they assert, be gifted with some super- 
natural faculty which enables them to 
defy the ordinary laws of matter. This is 
their own interpretation. Whether they 
are released from their fetters by the 
hands of spirits they do not profess to 
explain. All they declare is, that by 
solue unseen agency, for which they can- 
not account, they are so delivered. Now 
to me the first of these hypotheses is as 
untenable as the last. The room in which 
the experiment was performed was a 
public concert-room, in which there was 
no possibility of any intricate machinery 
being erected without discovery ; and, if 
I am to believe anything in the world, 
I must believe that I saw and touched 
the two Davenports, sitting bound up 
with cords, when the doors of the ward- 
robe were closed, and found them untied 
when the doors were opened. Iam com- 
pelled, therefore, to have resort to one 
of the two other suppositions in order to 
account for what I saw. 

I do not profess to explain how the 
trick, if it was one, was performed, 
There never was a man who had less 
talent for conjuring than myself. I 
might go every night of my life to see 
the Wizard of the North, and I am 
convinced I should die without having 
the slightest conception of how Miss 
Anderson comes out of a flat portfolio. 
I have had the money-passing trick 
explained to me a dozen times over, but 
still, each time I see it, it puzzles me 
again. I therefore utterly and entirely 
repudiate the assertion that I am bound 
to believe in the Brothers Davenport any 
more than I do in the supernatural 
faculties of Robert Houdin or Wiljalba 
Frikell. My point is that, quite apart 
from the intrinsic improbability of a 
tambourine playing of its own accord, 
there was; everything in the exhibition 
I witnessed to favour the impression 
that the performance was a mere con- 
juring trick of no very high order. It is 
unpleasant to have to imply the suspicion 
that the Davenport Brothers and their 
comrades are practising a hoax upon the 


public ; but they cannot reasonably be 
indignant at the imputation. If you 
profess to perform a miracle, you have no 
right to grumble if people, to whom the 
power of working miracles has not been 
vouchsafed, conceive that the supposi- 
tion of your making fools of them is not 
untenable. Of the performers them- 
selves I knovy nothing ; their very names 
were unknown to me till I was asked to 
attend the séance. As far as mere looks 
go, the Davenport Brothers have that 
bright, keen, open, Yankee look which 
to me is always a prepossessing one; the 
gentleman who acts as the showman to 
the exhibition is, I am given to under- 
stand, a Southern clergyman, and is cer- 
tainly a man of fair intelligence. Now, 
supposing the two lads, if I may call 
them so, though I believe they are men 
of five-and-twenty or thereabouts, can 
get their hands loosed, or can have them 
untied by others, the whole marvel of 
the performance vanishes at once. Abso- 
lutely nothing was done at the exhibi- 
tion I was present at, which could not 
have been done with perfect ease sup- 
posing the cords to be undone. The so- 
called spiritual hands, which appeared at 
the aperture in the wardrobe and touched 
the bystanders, never advanced to a 
greater distance than an arm’s length 
from the folding doors; and the music 
played upon the instruments placed in- 
side the cupboard—though a lady sitting 
near me described it as seraphic—was 
exactly of the quality I remember to 
have heard in a country fair abroad from 
a musician who played on three instru- 
ments at once. 

I think, therefore, all but the most 
confirmed believers will admit that, if 
it can be shown the Davenport Brothers 
can slip their hands out of the ropes, 
there is nothing supernatural, or even 
extraordinary, to explain in the exhi- 
bition. How the cords are slipped I 
do not profess to explain ; but I observed 
a whole host of circumstances which 
seem almost purposely designed to sug- 
gest the idea of trickery. ‘Two persons 
are required to perform the experiment. 
Moreover, three companions of the 
Brothers Davenport are always present 
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throughout the exhibition. As these 
gentlemen must have seen it hundreds 
of times, it is strange they should be 
entranced even by the charms of sera- 
phic melody. Yet, for no particular 
reason that I could learn, they hung 
about the room, taking no visible part 
in the performance. Then the manner 
in which the brothers were fastened up 
appeared to me needlessly elaborate ; 
there was such a complication of knots 
and loops that I should have found it 
impossible to put my finger at once on 
the point where I ought to have cut the 
cord, if I had wished to set the brothers 
free. The two performers were kept 
most carefully concealed while the pro- 
cess of fastening and unfastening was 
conducted by their attendant sprites. 
For some cause or other the spirits will 
not condescend to appear unless the 
person they operate on is secluded from 
the view of all spectators. Knowing 
nothing about spirits, I do not pretend 
to say they may not feel uncomfortable 
in the light ; but I do say that, if they 
have the slightest desire to manifest 
their presence to unbelievers, their anti- 
pathy to light is singularly unfortunate. 
Even though the doors of the wardrobe 
were carefully closed and a small curtain 
hung behind the opening in the centre 
door, yet the room was darkened so that 
we could hardly see. On the occasions 
where the brothers are bound to chairs 
the most complete darkness is insisted 
upon as a sine qué non of the experiment 
being performed at all; and the spec- 
tators are expressly warned that, if any- 
body is rash enough to strike a light or 
turn on the gas unexpectedly, it is pos- 
sible, not to say probable, that the spirits, 
in their indignation, may hit him over 
the head with a violin. For my own part, 
it is, I think, more than probable that 
such might be the case ; and, as I have 
no desire to have my head broken in the 
pursuit of science, turning on the light 
is the last thing I should think of doing. 
In order, however, to make assurance 
doubly sure, one of the gentlemen who 
accompany the brothers always, so I am 
told, insists on lighting the gas jets him- 
self. Long experience has, doubtless, 


taught him the exact moment at which 
light may be poured upon the scene 
without affecting the success of the 
spiritual agencies at work. Then, also, 
there is another fact which came under 
my notice, somewhat perplexing, I should 
think, to a convert whose faith still was 
weak. An offer was made that one of 
the company should seat himself inside 
the wardrobe between the brothers. The 
offer was accepted by a gentleman in 
whose good faith I have perfect con- 
fidence. He declared—and I do not 
doubt his word for one moment—that the 
instant the doors were closed he felt hands 
passing over his face and pulling his hair. 
Now, for no imaginable reason I could 
discover, this gentleman’s hands were tied 
down to his seat before the doors were 
closed ; so that, supposing his compa- 
nions got their hands loose by any means 
or other, it was impossible for him, being 
in perfect darkness, to know whether 
their hands were unfastened or not. 
Of course, if he had had the free use 
of his own hands, he might have put 
them out, and caught hold of the hand 
that passed over his face ; but this he 
was precluded from doing. The spirits, 
it seems, object to operating inside a 
cupboard where everybody has not got 
his hands securely bound. The likes 
and dislikes of the spiritual world were 
not the only obstacles in the way of my 
arriving at satisfactory testimony, as a 
humble inquirer after truth. I asked 
the spokesman of the party whether 
the same results would follow if, instead 
of the Brothers Davenport being bound 
with cords, they were fastened with 
simple iron fetters secured by Bramah 
locks. I was informed that the same 
results would, doubtless, be manifested 
—nay, had frequently been manifested 
in America; but that, as fetters were 
considered a stigma of infamy, the 
brothers had a natural and invincible 
repugnance to wearing them. The line, 
in fact, must be drawn somewhere, and 
so it was drawn at cords! Let me add, 
in conclusion, one other fact which also 
seemed to me to warrant a not unjustifi- 
able scepticism in the unconverted 
heart. Inside the wardrobe there was 
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a heavy trumpet: this trumpet was 
placed on the flooring of the cupboard, 
close to the feet of one of the brothers, 
whose legs, I should fairly add, were 
apparently bound tightly underneath 
the bench. The door facing him was 
no sooner closed than the trumpet was 
thrown violently out of the centre door, 
which was still open, as if it had been 
propelled by a sudden kick. One of 
the spectators asked whether the same 
feat would take place if the trumpet, 
instead of being close to the feet of 
either of the brothers, was placed in 
the centre of the wardrobe, an arm’s 
length, I should say, from either of 
them. The question was auswered in 
the affirmative ; and, after a lapse of 
three or four minutes, all the doors 
of the wardrobe being quite closed 
throughout the whole of the period, 
the trumpet was certainly tossed out of 
the aperture I have so often spoken 
of. Now, in the one case, the slightest 
loosening of the ropes would have 
enabled the medium to kick out the 
trumpet with his toe ; in the other, it 
was impossible for him to touch it 
unless one arm at least was set free— 
an operation which certainly would re- 
quire a longer period. As I am anxious 
to state the case as fairly as I can, I 
think it right to add that, after the 
cords were unbound, I certainly saw 
blue marks on the wrists of the 
Brothers Davenport similar to what 
would have been caused by the pressure 
of the rope. On the other hand, sup- 
posing the cords were loose, I think 
the same marks might be produced by 
pressing the hand very tightly against 
the rope. 

The result, then, of my observation 
amounted to this:—I saw a certain 
operation performed which, granting the 
premises asked of me, was opposed to 
the whole experience of my life. I was 
requested to believe that this operation 
was performed by some unknown and 
undiscovered force. At the same time, 
the whole performance was simple to 
an extraordinary degree, if I supposed 
that, by some mechanism I could not 
discover, the Brothers Davenport were 


either not really fastened, or else had 
got their hands out of the cords. The 
question, therefore, resolved itself simply 
into this: Was it more likely I should be 
unable to discover a trick of sleight of 
hand, or that a supernatural operation 
should be performed at the price of ten 
guineas an hour, lights included! As 
a rational man, I could not fairly be 
expected to adopt any but the first 
solution; and, as I have stated, I was 
the more confirmed in my view from 
the fact that every surrounding circum- 
stance favoured the idea of contrivance. 
Unless I can detect the truth, I am not 
justified in stating positively that the 
performers impose upon the spectators ; 
but I am justified in disbelieving that I 
witnessed a miracle while the operation 
remains so open to suspicion as it does 
at present, 

In arguing about this matter with 
converts, I have been told frequently 
that I am unphilosophical in denying 
the existence of a spiritualist force, and 
that I might as well deny the possibility 
of electricity or magnetism. My answer 
is that I should most certainly dis- 
believe one and the other, if they rested 
on such evidence as that on which these 
manifestations are supposed to rest. If 
it were impossible to send a telegram 
from London to Paris without there 
being somebody in either capital who 
knew beforehand exactly what the 
message was going to be, I should most 
assuredly suspect that telegraphy was 
not real. If the magnet would never 
turn to the north unless the sun was 
visible and the compass in the hands 
of a mariner who never would show 
the needle till it was fixed in the right 
quarter, I should look on the magnet 
as a clumsy trick. In both cases I 
should be wrong; but yet my disbelief 
would have been perfectly justifiable. 
So in like manner I may be mis- 
taken about Spiritualism; but I am 
justified in not believing in it till I am 
shown some evidence similar to that 
which convinces me of the existence of 
magnetism and electricity. There are 
plenty of odd things in the world—in 
fact, all life is a mystery ; and it would 
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be by no means the oddest thing ever 
known, if Messrs. Hume and Foster 
and Davenport were possessed of 
supernatural faculties. But, because 
many unaccountable things are true, 
that is no reason why I should believe 
a thing simply because it is unaccount- 
able. Then I am told that, admitting 
as I do the theoretical possibility of 
Spiritualism being true, I ought to 
devote myself to the investigation of it 
truth, because, if true, the discovery is 
so important a one. Now, there are a 
score of sects in the world who each 
profess that, only by adhering to their 
tenets can I, or any other human being, 
avoid everlasting misery. Nothing can 
be more important than this, if true ; 
and yet I ask, is any reasonable man 
bound to investigate the claims of 
Johanna Southcote to divinity or of Joe 
Smith to inspiration? Life is not long 
enough to investigate every new theory 
that is started either about this world 
or the next. 

Then, as a last argument, I am con- 
stantly asked how I account for the 
belief entertained in Spiritualism by 
many men of distinction and eminence 
and talent far greater than ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred can ever pretend 
to. Now,I grant,as I did at starting, that 
the adherence of some of these persons 
to their new creed is a serious puzzle to 
me. Still, in every spiritualistic believer 
I have known, I have observed, or fancied 
that I observed, some predisposing cause 
which accounted more or less for his or 
herconversion. Moreover, my experience 


—as I think that of any one connected 
with journalism—has led me to perceive 
how utterly untrustworthy is the evi- 
dence even of honest men about facts 
which fall under their own observation. 
There are plenty of men in the world, 
happily, who tell the truth ; there are 
many also who tell the whole truth ; but 
the number of those who tell “ nothing 
but the truth” is very small. I remem- 
ber once, in the early days of table-turn- 
ing, having tried the experiment of turn- 
ing a table in the company of a lady, 
now dead. Of all persons I have ever 
known, she was, I think, one of the 
most truthful. I believe that, sooner 
than tell a lie, even on the most trivial 
matter, she would have suffered martyr- 
dom. The table undoubtedly turned, 
and the lady in question—not herself, 
by the way, a believer in Spiritualism— 
declared positively she had not pressed 
it. Yet I happened to be watching her 
fingers all the time, and, if ever I saw 
pressure distinctly shown by the tension 


of the muscles, it was in the case I 


allude to. I merely mention this instance 
to show, that the fact that I distrust the 
stories told me of their own experiences 
by friends of my own, does not imply 
any disbelief on my part in their inten- 
tional veracity. All I demand is that, 
if I am to believe a table jumps of its 
own accord, I must require some less 
suspicious evidence than that afforded 
me by the manifestations vouchsafed 
through the medium of the various ope- 
rators I have witnessed in my life— 
including the Davenport Brothers. 


THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “ AUSTIN ELLIOT, 


CHAPTER LIIL 
FEEDS THE BOAR AT THE OLD FRANK? 


Tue pleasant summer passed away, and 
Gerty found to her terror that the days 
when she dared creep out into the sun 
with Baby, and warm herself under the 
south wall, were become fewer ; that the 
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cruel English winter was settling down 
once more, and that she and her little 
one would have to pass it together in 
the great house alone. 

At first after George’s departure peo- 
ple continued to call; but Gerty never 
returned their visits, and before the later 
nights of September began to grow 
warningly chill, it was understood that 
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Sir George was abroad; and very soon 
afterwards Lady Tattle found out that 
Lady Hillyar was mad, my dear, and 
that Sir George had refused to let her 
go into an asylum, but had generously 
given up Stanlake to her and her 
keeper. That florid grey-headed man 
whom we saw driving with her in 
Croydon was the keeper. Such stories 
did they make about poor Gerty and 
Mr. Compton ; which stories, combined 
with Gerty’s shyness, ended in her being 
left entirely alone before autumn was 
well begun. 

Soon after Sir George’s departure Mr. 
Compton heard from him on business, 
and a very quiet business-like letter he 
wrote. He might be a very long time 
absent, he said, and therefore wished 
these arrangements to be made. The 
most valuable of the bricabrac was to be 
moved from Grosvenor-place to Stan- 
Jake ; Lady Hillyar would select what 
was to be brought away, and then the 
house was to be let furnished. The 
shooting on the Wiltshire and Somerset- 
shire estates was to be let if possible. 
The shooting at Stanlake was not to be 
let, but Morton was to sell all the game 
which was not required for the house by 
Lady Hillyar. Mr. Compton would also 
take what game he liked. He wished 
the rabbits killed down: Farmer Stubble, 
at Whitespring, had been complaining. 
The repairs requested by Farmer Stubble 
were to be done at once, to the full 
extent demanded; and so on in other 
instances—yielding quietly, and to the 
full, points he had been fighting for for 
months. At last he came to Stanlake. 
Stanlake was to be kept up exactly in 
the usual style. Not a servant discharged. 
Such horses as Lady Hillyar did not 
require were to be turned out, but none 
sold, and none bought, except under her 
ladyship’s directions. He had written 
to Drummonds, and Lady Hillyar’s 
cheques could be honoured. There was 
a revolution here (Paris), but how the 
dickens it came about, he, although on 
the spot, couldn’t make out. There were 
no buttons here such as Lady Hillyar 
wished for ; but, when he got to Vienna, 
he might get some, and would write to 


her from that place and put her in pos- 
session of facts. She might, however, 
rely that, if money could get them, she 
should have them. 

He did not write one word to Gerty. 
His old habits were coming back fast— 
among others, that of laziness. Boswell, 
enlarging on a hastily expressed opinion 
of Johnson’s, tries to make out the 
ghastly doctrine that all men’s evil 
habits return to them in later life. 
What Boswell says is, possibly, no 
matter—although he was not half such 
a fool as it has pleased my Lord Macau- 
lay to make him out; yet there is a 
horrible spice of truth in this theory 
of his, which makes it noticeable. 
Whether Boswell was right or not in 
general, he would have been right in 
particular if he had spoken of Sir George 
Hillyar ; for, from the moment he cut 
the last little rope which bound him to 
his higher life, his old habits began 
flocking back to him like a crowd of 
black pigeons. 

The buttons came from Vienna, and a 
letter. The letter was such a kind one 
that she went singing about the house 
for several days, and Mr. Compton, 
coming down to see her, was delighted 
and surprised at the change in her. 
After Sir George’s departure, the poor 
little woman had one of her periodical 
attacks of tears, which lasted so long 
that she got quite silly, and Mr.Compton 
and the housekeeper had been afraid of 
her going mad. But she had no return 
of tearfulness after the letter from 
Vienna, but set cheerfully to work to 
garrison her fortress against the winter. 

She would have had a few trees cut 
down for firewood in the Australian 
manner, had not the steward pointed 
out to her ladyship the inutility and 
extravagance of such a proceeding. She 
therefore went into coals to an extent 
which paralysed the resources of the 
coal merchant, who waited on her, and 
with tears in his eyes begged her not 
to withdraw her order, but to give 
him time; that was all he asked for 
—time. The next thing she did was, 
by Baby’s advice, to lay in a large 
stock of toys, and then, by her own, an 
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immense number of cheap novels. And, 
when all this was done, she felt that she 
could face the winter pretty comfortably. 

Stanlake was a great, solemn, grey- 
white modern house, with a broad flagged 
space all round, standing in the centre 
of the park, but apart from any trees: 
the nearest elm being a good hundred 
yards away, though the trees closed in at 
a little distance from the house, and hid 
the landscape. It wasa very dreary place 
even in summer ; in winter, still more 
solemn and desolate. When it had 
been filled with company there had been 
noise and bustle enough perhaps, but, 
now that Gerty was left in solitary state, 
silence seemed to settle down and brood 
on it the whole day long. In the morn- 
ing, when the men were washing the 
horses, there would be some pleasant 
sounds from the stable-yard ; but, when 
they had done—except when a dog 
barked in the distant kennel, or the 
rooks made a faint sound in the distant 
rookery—perfect stillness seemed to 
reign over everything. 

Within, all was endless gallery open- 
ing into library, library into dining-room, 
dining-room into drawing-room, till the 
astonished visitor found that he had 
gone round the house and come back to 
the hall again. The drawing-rooms 
were pleasant and light, the library was 
dark and comfortable, the dining-room 
was staidly convivial: it was merely a 
common - place, well-furnished, grand 
house ; but now, since Sir George’s 
departure, since silence had settled down 
in it, it began to have such a ghastly air 
about it that the servants generally 
came into the rooms in pairs, and shewed 
a great tendency to sit together over the 
fire in the steward’s room and servants’ 
hall at night, and not move for trifles. 

And the ghost which frightened them 
all was no other than poor little Gerty. 
They never knew where they were going 
to find her. These old staid, grey-headed 
servants had always thought her lady- 
ship very queer, but now she began to 
be to them what the Scotch call uncanny. 
There were, as the housekeeper would 
have told you with pride (as if she had 
built the house), no less than three hun- 


dred feet of suite in the great rooms 
which ran round the house, and in this 
suite there were no less than sixteen 
fireplaces. When the first frost sent 
the leaves fluttering off the elms, and 
rattling off the horse chestnuts, Gerty 
had every one of these fires lit and care- 
fully attended to all day. It was now 
that the servants, who had always been 
slightly afraid of her, began to steal 
about the rooms: for, among all the six- 
teen fireplaces, it was impossible to say 
at which a nervous middle aged footman 
would find her ladyship lying on her 
back on the hearth-rug, and talking 
unutterable nonsense, either to Baby, 
or, what was worse, in his unavoidable 
absence, to herself. The servants, being 
mostly old, got so many frights by 
trusting themselves in the great wilder- 
ness of furniture, and coming on Lady 
Hillyar in the very place where they 
would have betted all they had she 
wasn’t, that it became the custom to 
plead indisposition in order to avoid 
going, and in some cases to resort to 
stimulants before going, into the strange 
ghostly region alone. 

Sometimes they would hear her romp- 
ing with Baby. Sometimes her voice 
would come from afar off, as she sat and 
sang at the piano. As far as they could 
gather, she was never low-spirited or 
dull. She read a great deal, and used 
to dress herself very carefully ; but, as 
time went on, the old housekeeper began 
to fancy that she got a little vacant in 
her answers, and longed for spring to 
come again, and for her ladyship to get 
out on the downs. 

She had only one visitor, Mr. Comp- 
ton ; and he would come down sometimes 
for a night on business, at which time 
she would entertain him at dinner. 
She would talk about George and his 
whereabouts, and calculate on the 
period of his return, strange to say, 
with less eagerness as the time went on. 
Her present life, whatever its objections 
might be, was at all events peaceful ; 
and that was much, after that dreadful 
letter the recollection of which came 
on her sometimes yet with a chill of 
horror. But she was gradually forget- 
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ting that ; may, was going a very good 
way to work to forget a good deal more. 

Baby was not condemned to entire 
seclusion with his mother. He had 
been ill once, and a doctor, being brought 
in, ordered the child two hours’ exercise 
every day. And so, every day, he was 
consigned to Reuben, who led him away 
on a little pony through all the secluded 
coverts where his duty lay, and, in his 
pleasant way, introduced him to all the 
wild wonders of the gamekeeper’s world. 

The child got very much attached to 
Reuben, as did most people ; and Gerty 
had such full confidence in him, and the 
boy grew so rosy and hale under his 
care, and it was so pleasant to hear the 
boy’s stories of his day’s adventures at 
their little tea, that she gave Reuben 
every liberty about hours, and Reuben 
himself, being fond of the company of 
children, would very often keep the 
child out late. 

The winter dragged on, and Gerty 
began to anticipate her release, when, 
on a wild March evening with a lurid 
sunset, the boy came home and told 
his mother that they had met the devil 
walking in a wood. That the devil 
had been glad to see Reuben, and wished 
(as Baby believed) for Reuben to give 
him (Baby) to him (the devil). That 
Reuben had been very much frightened 
at first, but after a time had coaxed the 
devil away, and talked to him in a dark 
place among the trees; during which 
time he (Baby) had sat on the pony all 
alone, and let it eat grass. Upon this 
Gerty sat on him like a commissioner. 
To Question 250, “ My gracious good- 
ness child, how near were you to him?” 
the Answer was “ Ever sofar. Reuben 
ran forward when he saw him, to pre- 
vent his catching hold of me.” Question 
251, “ Did you see his face?” Answer, 
“No. But I know it was the devil.” 
Question 252, “Why?” Answer, “ Be- 
cause he went on going to and fro, like 
he did in Job.” Question 253, “ Had 
you no other reason for thinking it was 
the devil?” Answer, “Yes.” Question 
254, “What?” Answer, “ Reuben 
said it was.” Question 255, “ What 
did Reuben say besides, in the name of 


goodness?’ Answer, “ He said that, if 
I told you a word about it, the beadle 
would come down the chimney at twelve 
o'clock at night, and carry me off to 
apprentice me into the wooden-leg and 
glass-eye business.” Question 256, 
“How do you come to remember 
Reuben’s nonsense so well, you little 
silly thing’” Answer, “ Because he 
kept on saying it all the way home.” 
Question 257, “ Why did you tell me if 
Reuben told you not?” Answer, “I 
don’t know.” Question 258, “ Do you 
want any more marmalade?” Answer, 
“ Yes.” 

Lady Hillyar rang the bell, and asked 
if Reuben was gone. It seemed he was 
not, and it seemed, moreover, that he 
had distrusted his little friend’s discre- 
tion, for, on being shown up, he was in 
a most perfect state of London assurance, 
ready for Gerty at all points. Before 
the conversation could begin, it was 
necessary that Baby should go to the 
nursery, and, as it appeared (after a 
somewhat lively debate, in which Gerty 
adduced the fate of the children who 
had called after—or as she expressed it, 
“joed”—the prophet Elisha, without 
the slightest effect,) that he would not 
go there unless Reuben took him, 
Reuben had to take him accordingly. 
After a long absence he reappeared, and 
the conversation began. 

“Well! if this don’t bang wattle 
gum!,” began Gerty, who was wild with 
curiosity, and forgot her manners accord- 
ingly, “I wish I may be buried in the 
bush in a sheet of bark. Why I feel 
all over centipedes and copper lizards. 
For you to go and see the devil with 
that dear child, and teach him not to 
let his mother know, and in Whitley 
Copse too, of all places, and you old 
enough to be his father. You ought to 
be . You ought to get . 
Why you ought to have your grog 
stopped “9 

“ My lady, indeed—” 


1 This is a very low expression. If Mrs. 
Oxton had been there she never would have 
dared to use it. In the bush, when a chemist’s 
shop is not handy, the gum of the acacia is 
used instead of chalk mixture. 
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“No, I don’t mean that. You musn’t 
be angry with me; I wasn’t really in a 
pelter. You ain’t going to be cross with 
me, are you, Reuben? You did see the 
devil now, didn’t you? That dear child 
would never deceive his own mother. 
Come, I am sure you did.” 

“T only told him it was the devil, my 
lady.” 

“Then who was it? It couldn’t 
have been Black Joe, because we heard 
of his being hung, soon after we went 
into Cook’s Land, for putting a chest of 
drawers on an old woman to get her 
money out of her, though why he couldn’t 
have taken it out of her pocket— He 
was very like’ the devil, my father used 
to say, though I don’t believe he ever 
saw him—the devil I mean: he saw 
Black Joe often enough, for he was 
assigned to him ; and I remember his 
getting fifty for sauce one shearing 
time—” 

“Tt wasn’t him, my lady,” said Reu- 
ben, arresting the torrent. “It was a 
young man of the name of Ned, that 
keeps a beer’us in Old Gal Street, Cale- 
donia Road. That's about who it was, 
my lady. A terrible chap to swear and 
carry on in his drink, my lady, and I 
smelt him as I was a coming through 
the copse, that he’d been at it; and I 
says, I says, Dash it all, I says, there'll 
be high life below stairs with him in 
about two twists of a lamb’s tail ; and 
I says to the kid—I ask pardon, the 
young ’un ; I ask pardon again, the young 
master—Stay here, I says, while I go and 
has it out with him, for the ears of the 
young, I says, should never be defiled, 
nor their morality contaminated with 
none of your Greenwich Fair, New Cut, 
Romany patter. And so I goes to him, 
my lady.” Reuben, whose bark was 
now labouring heavily in the trough of 
a great sea of fiction, continued, “1 goes 
to him, and —” 

“IT think you were perfectly right, 
my dear Reuben,” said Gerty. “I thank 
you for your discretion. My father had 
the greatest horror of the same thing. 
None of my sisters ever interchanged 
words with a hand in their lives. And, 
indeed, I never should have done so; 


only I was let run wild in consequence 
of mamma’s being so busy getting 
my sisters off, and papa being always 
in town after that dreadful drop in 
tallow, which ultimately flew to his 
stomach at the Prince of Wales, and 
took him off like the snuff of a candle, 
For my part—” 

Here Reuben, who, having got breath- 
ing-time, had rapidly carried on his 
fiction in his head, took it up again : 
not at the point where he had dropped 
it last, but at the point at which he had 
arrived when he found himself capable 
of going in for another innings. So he 
began. Which left Gerty in the posi- 
tion of the reader of the third volume 
of a novel, who has had no opportunity 
of reading the second. 

“ And so, my lady, his aunt said that, 
with regard to the five-pound note, what 
couldn’t be cured must be endured, and 
with regard to the black and tan terrier 
bitch, what was done couldn’t be helped, 
though she hoped it wouldn’t happen 
again. And they had in the gallon, my 
lady, and then they tossed for a go of 
turps and a hayband—I ask your lady- 
ship’s pardon, that means a glass of gin 
and a cigar; and that is all I know of 
the matter, I do assure you.” 

How the conversation would have 
come to an end, save by the sheer ex- 
haustion of both parties, had not Baby 
reappeared in his nightshirt to look 
after Reuben, we cannot say. It con- 
cluded, however ; and, however much 
nonsense Reuben may have talked, he 
certainly gained his object, that of mysti- 
fying Gerty, and making her forget the 
subject in hand. He wished her good 
night with a brazen front, and, having 
received a kind farewell, departed. 

Now what had really happened was 
shortly this. That evening, as he had 
been leading the child’s pony through 
a dense copse, Sir George Hillyar had 
stepped out from behind a holly, and 
beckoned to him. 

Reuben was very much astonished, 
for he supposed Sir George to be at 
Florence, but he let go the pony and 
came forward at once. Sir George 
looked wild, and, as Reuben thought, 
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dissipated ; he caught Reuben’s hand, 
and said, 

“Ha! One single face left in all 
the world, and all the rest chattering 
ape-heads. How are you, my boy ?” 

Reuben was well, and very glad to 
see Sir George. “ Lady Hillyar would 
have a pleasant surprise,” he said, but, 
looking at Sir George’s appearance, very 
much doubted it. 

“She must know nothing. Not a 
soul must know anything but yourself. 
What child is that %” 

“ Your own, sir.” 

“ Poor little thing. Has he recognised 
me?” 

“Tt would be impossible at that dis- 
tance.” 

“Meet me to-morrow night after 
dark at this address. I have prowled all 
the afternoon to catch you, and I must 
be gone. Mind! not one word.” 

And so he had gone, leaving Reuben 
lost in wonder. However, his self- 
possession had prevented his betraying 
himself to Lady Hillyar. And, when 
he left her presence, he began to think 
of the address Sir George had given him ; 
thinking probably that it would be at 
some West-end hotel. What was his 
astonishment to find that it was Law- 
rence Street, Chelsea—a strange place 
indeed in which to find a baronet. 

He got there a little after dark. He 
found the house at once, of course, 
having known every house there from 
his boyhood. It was a largish old 
house with bow windows, which might 
have been respectable once, but which 
was now let out in floors and single 
rooms to poor people. Passing up the 
common staircase, into the close smell 
which there is in all that kind of houses 
—a smell which had been familiar to 
him all his youth, and yet which seemed 
so repugnant after a year in the sweet 
fresh airs of Stanlake—he went on to 
the second floor; and, before he’ had 
time to knock at the door of the front 
room, the door opened, and Sir George 
beckoned him in. 

“You stare to find me here, boy, hey?” 

“T thought you at Florence, sir. But 
I am heartily glad to see you.” 


“Why do you hesitate to call me 
‘ father,’ Reuben ?” 

“Indeed — well then, ‘ Father’—I 
hardly know. In spite of all the proofs 
you have given me of it from time to 
time—in spite of all your kindness—it 
seems strange. Hang it all, sir,” con- 
tinued he, with an air of petulance ; “a 
man can’t get used to everything all of 
a heap. And I ain’t got used to this 
yet. And, what is more, I must have 
my time for getting used to it. Now.” 

His true Londoner’s hatred for any- 
thing approaching sentiment made him 
positively angry for a moment. But his 
good humopr came back directly, and 
he asked Sir George if he had given 
offence. 

“Offence! not the least. I could 
have expected no more. I will make 
you like me.” 

“T do so already,” said Reuben. 
“More than you think for, perhaps ; 
but I don’t like talking about that sort 
of thing. I never knew a chap worth 
three halfpence who was.” 

“Well,” said Sir George, “I don’t 
know but what you are right. Old boy, 
I'll prove I care for you by deeds, and 
we will talk no more on the subject. I 
have very little to ask you. You have 
kept me pretty well au fait with matters 
at Stanlake. Do you know what I have 
been doing abroad?” 

“T do not, sir. Travelling?” 

“And you might add gaming con- 
siderably, and you might add winning 
considerably. But I have been hard at 
work too. I have been hunting a wolf, 
Reuben.” 

“What wolf, sir ?” 

“Yes. An old grey wolf. I could 
never come up to him. He travelled 
fast, faster than I, who had to make 
inquiries, could follow him. But I 
tracked. Yes, by George, like an old 
inspector.” 

Sir George Hillyar had risen, and was 
standing with his back to the fire, biting 
his nails impatiently. Reuben sat in 


‘the gloom and watched him anxiously. 


His face was worn into deep lines, and 
his old scowl, which was so familiar to 
those who had known him in his worst 
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times, was strong upon his face to- 
night. 

“T tracked him,” said he, speaking 
half absently to Reuben, “from here to 
Paris—to Geneva—to Turin—to Ajaccio. 
What did he want there, in the name of 
his master the devil? And then to 
Naples, and Malta, and at Malta I lost 
him, and he must have come back to 
England. Have you seen him?” 

He said this suddenly and sharply. 
Reuben asked whom he meant ? 

“Why, Samuel Burton. Did I not 
tell you? Have you seen him ?.” 

Reuben said, “No,” but cunningly 
waited to hear more. “What might 
make Sir George so anxious to find 
him?” he asked. 

“Nought! A little conversation. A 
few words in private. Nothing more.” 

He said this so strangely that Reuben 
would not say what was on the tip of 
his tongue. To wit, that Samuel Burton 
was at that present moment in Australia, 
and that he had in his pocket at that 
moment a letter announcing his arrival 
there. Reuben thought that it might 
be wise to keep these two good people 
apart. He was confirmed in his resolu- 
tion by all that he saw and_heard that 
night. 

Sir George kept him there talking for 
along time. The conversation was all on 
Sir George’s part, and consisted almost 
entirely of a long diatribe against Samuel 
Burton: his ingratitude, his falseness, 
his villainous, abominable ingratitude 
over again, until Reuben was prompted 
to ask suddenly, “whether he had been 
up to anything fresh.” Sir George said 
no, and talked more cautiously. 

He asked about Stanlake ; about the 
home farm; about the game; about 
Lady Hillyar. Had she been alarmed 
at night? Had there been any attempts 
at burglary? there was a deal of pro- 
perty in the house. He knew for cer- 
tain that the house had been robbed 
once, and that the thief had got in 
through the pantry window. Morton 
should be told of this; Reuben had 
better tell him. Reuben had better say 
that he had received a letter from 
Florence, and that Morton was to sleep 


in the house, and shoot any man who 
attempted to break in stone dead. It 
was only justifiable homicide ; the law 
would acquit him. Reuben had better 
say nothing about it; he did not wish 
any one shot. He was a miserable and 
most unhappy beggar, and wished he 
was dead, and that Erne was dead, and 
that they were all dead, and quietly 
asleep in their graves. He was not 
afraid of death, he said, and wondered 
that he was fool enough to live on. If 
he could bring himself to believe in a 
future state, of any sort or kind, he 
would blow out his brains that night. 
But he couldn’t, and annihilation was so 
horrible. He had not been used justly. 
He had had no chance. He appealed 
to Reuben. Reuben would not stand 
there and say that he had ever had a 
fair chance ; not such a chance as one 
gentleman would give another. The 
whole state of this world was horrible 
and abominable ; a man was predoomed 
to ruin from his cradle. The Ultra- 
predestinarians were right. He would 
publicly declare for them, and declare 
himself reprobate. He would not do it 
for nothing though ; if his doom had 
been sealed from the first, he would not 
go quietly to his punishment. No. 
That dog might be assured of his salva- 
tion, but he should feel the horror of 
sudden death. He would get face to 
face with that dog, and inflict on him 
a few moments of ghastly terror. 

And so on. If any man cares, let 
him follow out poor Sir George Hillyar’s 
frantic, illogical line of thought. It 
would be very easy, but is it worth 
while ? 

Sir George had worked himself into 
a state nearly frantic, and Reuben was 
sincerely distressed. At last he ven- 
tured up to him, and, laying his hand 
on his arm, besought him earnestly to 
be quieter. It had a sudden effect ; Sir 
George grew calmer, and his rage died 
away into low mutterings. 

Presently he told Reuben that he 
must go. He cautioned him not to 
mention his having seen him to any 
living soul, and so dismissed him. 

“JT will go and look at the outside of 
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the old place,” said Reuben to himself 
as soon as he was in the street. “I 
am fond of it for their sakes. What a 
kind lot they were! I wonder what 
they are doing now. So it’s all broke 
off between Emma and Mr. Erne ; more 
the pity.” 

Thinking in this way, Reuben passed 
through the narrow passage by the dis- 
senting chapel, and soon stood before 
the old deserted house. Brown’s Row was 
mainly gone to bed. Only Mr. Pistol, 
who had got off with a twelvemonth, 
was standing with three or four others 
under a lamp, and expressing his in- 
tention of slitting a certain worthy 
magistrate’s throat from ear to ear. But, 
hearing a base groveller of a policeman 
coming round the corner, he swaggered 
off with a dignified silence in the direc- 
tion of Church Street; and the Row 
was left in peace. 

Reuben was glad of it, for he was 
(for him) in a sentimental mood, and 
felt very much inclined to stand and 
watch the old house, bathed in the light 
of the early spring moon. He leant in 
the shadow under the pent-house of the 
Burtons’ forge, and watched the dear 
old place with something very like 
emotion—when all at once Sir George 
Hillyar came up, without seeing him, 
and disappeared round the back of the 
house. 

Prompted both by curiosity and by 
reckless love of adventure, Reuben im- 
mediately followed him. When he got 
round the house, no one was there, and 
it was evident that Sir George had got 
into the yard by a broken place in the 
palings ; and Reuben, looking in, saw 
him enter the old house by a back 
window which was left unclosed. 

“Now, what is the meaning of this ? 
and what on earth is he doing here?” 
thought Reuben, and immediately 
crouched down under the window. 
He heard Sir George on the stairs ; 
and quickly, and with the silence of a 
cat, he followed him in, and slipped 
off his shoes, 

He found himself in the old familiar 
kitchen, and crouched down for fear of 
Sir George lighting a candle. He did 
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not, however, but passed out, and began 
ascending the great staircase. 

What made Reuben feel sure that he 
was going up to his old room—to the 
room which had been the scene of so 
much before? Reuben was puzzled to 
find a reason for such a strange pro- 
ceeding; and yet he was absolutely 
certain that he was going there. So 
certain tha, he followed more rapidly 
than was quite prudent. 

The moon flooded the house, through 
every available cranny, with a dull 
weird light ; and Sir George was easily 
kept in sight: It was the more easy 
to do it, as there was a brisk wind 
abroad, wifich filled the house with 
rustling sound, and hushed the footsteps 
of the follower. He passed on, higher 
and higher, till he passed into Reuben’s 
room, and disappeared. Reuben, wait- 
ing a few minutes, cautiously peeped in 
at the half-opened door. His old bed 
stood there still; it was barely worth 
removing; but there were other evi- 
dences of Sir George having been there 
before. The bed was roughly covered 
with a blanket—bed enough for an old 
Australian ; and there were other signs 
of habitation, in the midst of which sat 
Sir George at a broken old table, with 
his revolver lying before him. Reuben 
gave one look at him, and then stole 
silently away, his retreat being covered 
by the innumerable mysterious noises 
of the deserted place. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


JAMES BURTON'S STORY : THE CLAYTON 
MENAGE. 

“ At last,” I cried out, as I saw Erne 
come slinging on through the forest to- 
wards me. “ Why, I thought I had lost 
you for ever.” 

“Old boy, I am so glad to see you. 
I was determined to make you wait for 
letting Emma go away before my ap- 
pointed visit. You see I have avenged 
myself on you by keeping you waiting 
some six months for a sight of my hand- 
some mug. It was only your wedding 
which brought me over at last. And how 
are you all?” . 
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“ We were all very well.” 

“You have seen Joe’s Report,” said 
Erne, “of course. Is it not masterly ? 
I am so rejoiced ; but no one ever 
doubted his abilities but himself. The 
conclusion pleased me; I heard the 
old fellow’s voice as I read it, and saw 
him emphatically rolling his head at 
every period ; it is so exactly like Joe. 
“ Our tender mercies to these people will 
be found to be but cruel, if we do but 
raise them out of a sea of physical 
misery which was overwhelming them 
in the old world, to plunge them into 
a moral and intellectual one in this. 
In examining the condition of the class 
of boy on which you ordered me to 
report, I found an insolent ignorance, a 
sullen impatience of control, which gave 
me the deepest concern, and which has 
settled for ever in my own mind the 
question of compulsory education. Un 
armed with such powers as I should 
derive from the prestige which is natu- 
rally the right of an officer appointed by 
Government, and by a law rendering 
education compulsory, I for one, speak- 
ing as a schoolmaster, would refuse to 
undertake the task of training these 
sullen and ignorant young barbarians, 
who in a few years’ time will be exer- 
cising the full privileges of citizens.” —I 
pause for a reply. 

“ That last sentence ain’t in it, is it?” 
I asked. 

“No,” said Erne, laughing, “‘ but it 
should be, in the fitness of things. The 
fault of the report is that it is all through 
too much in the ‘ Romans, countrymen, 
and lovers’ style. Joe is uncertain of 
himself, afraid of some old lurking bit 
of slang or vernacular turning up and 
undoing him when he don’t expect it ; 
and so he wraps up all his excellent 
common sense in fine words. Never 
mind ; the set he is in now will soon cure 
him of that. Well, and how is she?” 

‘*Emma? She is very well; she seems 
not to like Palmerston. Joe is never at 
home, and, when’ he is, is utterly pre- 
cupied. Since his evidence before that 
commission, and the order for him to 
make a special report, he has been utterly 
unfit to attend to the slightest domestic 


arrangement. She says he would never 
get fed if it wasn’t for her.” 

“ He will be secretary before he dies. 
What a capacity for work there is in 
him, as well as genius. My father used 
to remark it. Noble old Joe!” 

“ And how have you been, my dear 
friend ?” I asked. 

“T have been well enough, Jim. But 
I am not comfortable.” 

“No ¢” 

“Why, no. The people I am with 
don’t suit me.” 

“ The Claytons.” 

“Yes, [like him very well. He is an 
honest, reckless fellow, a master of his 
business. He has a great horror of a 
man who drinks, or a man who reads. 
—‘ TI never knew any good come of read- 
ing,’ he continually says; ‘my dear sir, 
you will never succeed unless you give 
it up. It’s worse than drinking, in my 
opinion.’—And he is quite in earnest. 
Ha! ha!” 

“But about her/” I asked. 

“Well I don’t know. There’s some- 
thing odd about her. A Je ne sais quot, 
a sort of Haymarket air altogether. But 
she was not so bad till Mrs. Quickly 
came.” 

“Mrs. Quickly !” I cried out. 

“Yes. Oh, by the bye, she says she 
knows all of you. I forgot. Yes, Mrs. 
Quickly has come and taken up her 
quarters there, altogether.” 

“ What does Clayton say to that ?” 

“ Oh, he approved of it at first, there 
being no family. ‘You see, sir, he 
said to me, ‘It’s as well to have some 
company for her. It is very dull for a 
woman in the bush without children.’ ” 

“Take care of Mrs. Quickly, Erne.” 

“Oh, you needn't caution me,” said 
Erne, laughing. J know the cut of her 
ladyship’s cap. Unluckily, Mrs. Quickly 
is troubled with a sinking in her sto- 
mach, and requires stimulants, which 
has resulted in this, that neither Mrs. 
Quickly nor Mrs. Clayton are ever 
exactly sober, Mrs. Quickly, being, I 
suppose, the more seasoned vessel, carries 
her drink in a more workman-like 
manner than Mrs. Clayton. When 
Mrs. Quickly is sufficiently intoxicated 
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te throw herself into my arms and kiss 
me, you generally find that Mrs. Clay- 
ton has been forced to go and lie down. 
As for old Parkins, he never gets drunk. 
Drink what he will it makes no differ- 
ence to him.” 

“Does Clayton know of this?” 

“Yes, but he hasn’t strength of mind 
to stop it entirely. He is exceedingly 
attached and devoted to his wife. He 
says that, as soon as he can get rid of 
Mrs. Quickly, it will be all right again. 
She never did it till that woman came. 
But Mrs. Quickly won’t go. Parkins 
says she has got the whip hand of 
Mrs. Clayton, and knows when she is 
well off.” 

“T dare say. But who is Parkins?” 

“Parkins? Oh, why he is Parkins. 
He is a queer-looking card; but very 
agreeable, remarkably well-bred. He 
came there after Mrs. Quickly at first, I 
believe, but took such a fancy to me that 
he has been there a good deal. Clayton 
says he will leave me his fortune. He 
is very well off, looking for an invest- 
ment. 

“T hope you may be his heir.” 

“I have very little hope, Hammer- 
smith; for, however excellent his tes- 
tamentary intentions may be, I doubt 
whether he will have an opportunity of 
carrying them into execution for the 
next forty years. He looks like a liver.” 

“Cannot he stop this miserable 
drinking ?” 

“ He does all he can, to do him justice ; 
but somehow he seems afraid of Mrs. 
Quickly. The whole lot of them, with 
the exception of Clayton, have just the 
air of people who had made their 
fortunes by robbing poor-boxes. Nice 
sort of company for a young gentleman 
of my bringing-up: I don’t much care 
about it so long as they don’t kick up a 
row, but I am getting very tired of it. 
I shall make a bolt one of these days.” 

That evening Erne and I took a walk 
together up the Brougham river. It is 
an exception to the majority of rivers in 
Australia, for, being snow-fed, and coming 
to a great extent through limestone, it 
keeps up a full crystal current through 
the hottest summer. It is the favourite 

No, 61.—vo. x1. 


resort of the lovers of Romilly to this 
day, for it is so deeply embowered in 
fern-tree and lightwood that one may 
sit in the shade and dream of cool 
English woods in August: dream only 
like her who 
“. . . Woke, and the bubble of the stream 
Fell, and without the steady glare” — 


But, however, fern-trees and lightwood 
must do, where oak and elm are unpro- 
curable, 

The Brougham is popular, too, as a 
resort for anglers; those pretty little 
salmonidz, which are so singularly like 
grayling, leaving the larger river, the 
Erskine, prefer the more aérated waters 
of the Brougham and swarm up it in 
thousands. As we passed along the 
bank which wound up the valley near 
the river, we saw many of our neighbours 
bathing and fishing ; but, getting farther 
from the town we seemed to leave life 
behind us, and began to think we were 
alone in the forest: when, coming to a 
deep pool, in a turn of the river, walled 
in with dark shrubs and feathering tree- 
ferns, we came on a solitary than, who 
sat ona log fishing by himself: on seeing 
whom, Erne exclaimed, “ Hallo! why 
here's Parkins,” and, going up to him, and 
having affectionately shaken hands, sat 
down and began a conversation. 

Mr. Parkins was affectionately glad 
to see Erne, but the principal expression 
of his face was that of intense amuse- 
ment—amusement at my expense, for I 
was standing looking at him and at 
Erne with staring eyes and open moutb. 
This Mr. Parkins, this new friend of 
Erne’s, was no less a person than my 
cousin Samuel. 


CHAPTER LV. 
EMMA’S VISIT. 


“Tus is my friend Mr. Burton,” said 
Erne. 

“I formerly had the acquaintance of 
Mr. James Burton,” said Samuel sarcas- 
tically ; “may, on one occasion I took 
the liberty of saving his life.” 

I blushed, and stammered out some 

x 
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commonplace. I was not quite sure 
that I had not done a rather ill-con- 
ditioned act in passing him before on 
many occasions without speaking to 
him. I hoped he was well. 

He was quite satisfied at once, and 
began to talk kindly. He congratulated 
me on my approaching marriage ; and, 
although he must have been consider- 
ably disconcerted and annoyed at the 
impending discovery, by Erne, of the 
fact that his refined friend, Mr. Parkins, 
was identical with the transported valet 
of his brother, yet he never showed the 
slightest annoyance or vexation, but 
talked indifferently about his sport and 
about the weather, until we rose to walk 
homeward. 

Erne was immensely astonished when 
I eagerly announced the fact to him ; 
but he was quite as much amused as 
surprised. 

“This completes the Clayton ménage,” 
he said. “What an exceedingly funny 
lot of people we are! I am charmed at 
this discovery. I will pick Master 
Samuel’s brains no end about his con- 
vict experiences. It will determine me 
to stay on with Clayton. Fancy being 
on intimate terms with a convict. But 
does it not strike you as curious that he 
and I should be accidentally thrown 
together ?” 

“TI see nothing curious in it what- 
ever,” I said. “It is plain to me that he 
has found out where you are, and, taking 
advantage of this careless bush hospi- 
tality, has introduced himself into the 
house with you, for his own purposes. 
He has intentions with regard to you, 
but he is far too unfathomably cunning 
to let you know what they are. He is 
going to bid for a farm here.” 

“No; is he?” 

“So they say. He is waiting here 
for the Jand sale.” 

“ And when is that?” 

“‘ Next week. My father is going to 
buy heavily.” 

“T thought Dawson bought up every 
thing hereabout.” 

“He is not going to bid against my 
father.” 

“ That is a singular concession on his 


part. He is mad about Port Romilly. 
I know this for a fact: before the last 
great land sale a man had squatted on 
one of the lots, and had made money in 
some way or another. Dawson went to 
him and said, ‘My man, I understand 
you are going to bid for this lot.’ The 
man said yes, he was going to run it 
up. ‘You can run it up if you like,’ 
said Dawson, ‘ but, if you do, you'll run 
yourself off it ; for I'll have it if it costs 
30,0007. You stay at home the day of 
the land-sale, and you may keep this 
house over your head; but go anigh 
that court that day, and out of this you 
go the week after.’ The man wisely 
stayed at home, I believe.” 

I said, “Yes, the story is true. 
But, on my father’s mentioning his 
wish to own land here, Mr. Dawson 
immediately said that he would with- 
draw from competing for the lots which 
my father fancied. And so there is a 
fair chance for him, though he is des- 
perately anxious about it.” 

“ What sort of land is he going to 
buy ?” 

“ A patch of 500 acres on the north 
slope of the Cape Wilberforce Moun- 
tain, about three miles from the sea. 
You passed it on the road coming here. 
A mile back. There’s a burnt hut on 
it.” 

“Tt is poor land.” — 

“No, capital vine land, with that 
aspect.” } 

“T wish him joy with it. I cannot 
sufficiently admire the generous liber- 
ality of our honourable friend Dawson. 
Why, my dear boy, that land would 
starve a bandicoot.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Why, innocent! if you will get any 
bushman to sell you that land covered 
with Eucalyptus dumosus, vulgarly 
called Mallee, and exceedingly stunted 
specimens of that, will grow anything, 
I will tell him he knows nothing. Your 
father is, in my opinion, ill advised.” 

And so the conversation dropped. 
About ten days after it was held I was 
married. Only the very night before, 


1 A northerly aspect at the Antipodes is of 
course the same as a southern one here. 
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a steamer came in from Palmerston and 
brought Emma. She could not help 
coming, she said, and had altered her 
mind the very last thing. The steamers 
between Melbourne and Palmerston 
would call regularly at Port Romilly 
now. ‘That was so very nice to think 
of, wasn’t it? It made her feel the 
separation less. Only three days would 
bring her among us at any time, in case 
of illness or anything. And such a 
beautiful voyage, she said. The sky was 
so bright, and the great ocean-roll so long 
and so gentle. She had sat on the deck 
all day and all night, watching the coast. 
There had been long stretches of low 
sand-beach in some places, and then a 
majestic cape. Sometimes the land 
piled itself up into awful tiers of dark 
forest, one rising behind the other ; and 
sometimes these would break away, and 
show low rolling plains stretching into 
the interior, with faint blue mountains 
beyond. There were islands, too, which 
one sailed through, on which the foot 
of man had never rested since the world 
began ; some low, some high and fan- 
tastically-shaped, but all covered with 
clouds of changing sea-birds, and ringed 
with the leaping silver surf which never 
slept. “Sometimes, darling,” she con- 
tinued—for we were alone together, and 
the house was all asleep save us two, 
and her head was on my shoulder— 
“Sometimes I thought that I would 
pray that after death my soul might 
take the form of one of those wild sea- 
doves, and hover and float in the wind 
and the sunshine free of care. I will 
come and sit on your shoulder, dear, 
and you will know that it is me, won't 
you ¢” 

“TI would sooner have you as you 
are, my sister.” 

“Jim, sometimes I am weary of my 
life. My task is too much for me; I 
wish I was at rest. I miss all the 
home faces. I miss you, dear. I miss 
our mother, and I am utterly alone in 
Palmerston. And oh, brother, I love 
him so dearly! This sight of him to- 
day has been so precious! Oh! what 
shall I do, what shall I do?” 

I did not dare to ask her to forget 
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her resolution now. 
time to urge Erne’s suit. Her mood 
was far too serious and sacred a one 
to be interfered with by any personal 
whim of my own. Not only did I feel 
this, but she knew that I felt it, and 
opened her heart to me in perfect con- 
fidence. I only told her that I loved 
her better tuan any other woman in the 
world, save one. I only begged her 
forgiveness for any clumsiness of ex- 
pression, by which I might have hidden 
my love for her. I only comforted her 
with hopes such as I could give. Things 
might alter in many ways; and there 
might be & brighter future. After a 
time she grew calm again, and she sat 
with her head on my shoulder through 
the short summer night, until the 
crystal dawn flashed upon the tree tops 
and told me that the morning of my 
marriage was come. 

And in the morning she and Erne 
parted. When will they meet again ! 
Ah! when? 


This was not the 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THE LAND SALE. 


My marriage was a most unnoticeable 
one. The sort of thing that is just 
worth mentioning, nothing more. It 
has nothing to do with the story what- 
ever. 

I do not think that I should have 
taken the trouble to mention it at all, 
had it not been for this. There was a 
little cloud over it, and that cloud hung 
in the very last place where I liked to 
see a cloud. It was in my father’s face 

He approved of the business in every 
way. We were getting rich and pro- 
sperous. He loved my pretty little 
sweetheart with all the chivalrous de- 
votion of his great gentleman’s soul ; 
but there was a cloud on his face, which 
reflected itself on mine. I thought 1 


had penetration enough to find out the 
cause which threw its shadow there. 
Trevittick had been a good and faith- 
ful partner to us, and, in spite of his 
moroseness and his fanaticism, we had 
got to be very fond of him. 


Morose he 
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was at times, but he was never unkind : 
his devotion to my mother was that of 
a true gentleman; and his kindness to 
the younger ones, children no longer 
now, was most fatherly and genial. Fred, 
in fact, put him as A 1 in his affections 
since the loss of Erne. But now it 
was painfully evident to me that poor 
Trevittick had stepped a little beyond 
the limits of fanaticism, and was rapidly 
becoming lunatic. I also perceived that 
my father was perfectly aware of the 
fact, but would not open his lips, even 
to me, in hopes of a favourable change 
in the poor fellow’s malady. 

This was the reason of the shadow 
en my father’s face at the time of my 
wedding ; and I was sorry to be obliged 
to confess to myself, after close watching 
of Trevittick’s behaviour, that there was 
only too good reason for it. 

I cannot remember the exact time 
when I first noticed decided symptoms 
4f his aberration ; but it was long before 
my marriage. It was a Sunday, though, 
for he had been in the bush all day 
alone: which was a habit he acquired 
soon after our arrival at Port Romilly. 
He had gained so much influence over 
my father that my father used to allow 
him to expound a chapter and give an 
extempore prayer the first thing every 
Sunday morning. After this he used 
to depart into the bush, and only come 
home late at night, leaving my father 
w blunder through the Litany, and an 
orthodox sermon in the forenoon, before 
his family as best he might ; which was 
not very well, for my father’s education 
had been limited, and the slowest of 
Bible clerks might have given him half 
the distance, and said amen before him, 
easily. On this particular Sunday Tre- 
vittick was later home than usual. There 
was no one up but myself, and, when he 
came in, having taken a long draught 
of cold tea (he was a strict teetotaller) 
he sat down opposite me, lit his pipe, 
and told me that on that very morning 
he had arrived at the unalterable con- 
viction that he was condemned to ever- 
lesting reprobation. 

I asked him why. 

He said that hitherto he had always 
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believed himself convinced of sin, and 
regenerate ; that he had believed himself 
possessed of a lively faith. But that 
only proof of a lively faith was works ; 
that he believed with the rest of the 
Brianites that the elect could not sin, 
whereas he, ever since he had come to 
Port Romilly, had been a_ habitual 
Sabbath-breaker ; that his faith, not 
having resulted in works, was not lively ; 
that therefore he was condemned ever- 
lastingly. And not only that; he had had 
a revelation. It had come to him as he 
was sitting that very day by the burnt 
hut. There came a shiver of wind 
through the shrubs, and a voice spoke 
in his heart as it-went by and told him 
this :—the unmentionable sin was to 
believe yourself elect when you were 
not so, and he had committed this sin. 

I tried to combat all this midsummer 
madness as best I might. Ispoke such 
platitudes to him as I could lay hold 
of at the time, and my arrows were very 
few, and drawn from all sorts of quivers. 
To flatter his humour, I told him that 
there was little doubt but that he had 
fallen away from original righteousness, 
as we all had done. I recommended 
him to read * Winslow on Personal De- 
clension and Revival,” a book which I 
confessed I had found tough myself, but 
which would suit his case exactly. And 
so I went on, trying to argue against a 
dull, settled, obstinate fanaticism, until 
I lost my temper, and told him that, if 
there were an unforgivable sin, he would 
find that it consisted in doubting the 
sufficiency of the great Sacrifice ; which 
was probably the only piece of good 
sense which I uttered during the argu- 
ment. 

But it had no effect ; he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and left me with 
an expression of calm scorn. The next 
Sunday he rambled away just the same ; 
and I, sitting up for him after every 
one else was gone to bed, had another 
innings with him, in which I got com- 
pletely worsted. 

He was equally assured of his own 
condemnation. Nothing could ever 
shake that conviction. Condemnation 
was to be everlasting; no reasonable 
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man could doubt that. But he said 
that he would not condescend to allow 
this conviction to make the very least 
alteration in his morality. His life had 
always been blameless (and indeed he 
was right), and it should continue to 
be so. He would continue this sin of 
Mammon worship on the Sabbath, be- 
cause it would benefit others, and might 
keep them from temptation. Other- 
wise he would watch the uprightness of 
his walking more closely then ever. 

In my desperation I asked him why 
should he do so, 

He answered scornfully, “Had I any 
proper pride? Was I only righteous 
from fear of punishment ? And suppose 
it came into God’s great scheme that I 
should be punished everlastingly, either 
for an example, or for some deep hidden 
reason, was I therefore to doubt the 
goodness and justice of God?” I had 
nothing to say, but I felt inclined to say 
with Polonius, “If this be madness, there 
is method in it.” But I didn’t. 

The next phase of his lunacy—one 
which had not, to my knowledge, made 
its appearance before, but which seems 
to me to be the somewhat natural result 
of the state of mind which I have 
attempted to describe—was this: He 
became abjectly superstitious. He be- 
gan to revive all the old west country 
witch-quackeries, which his religion had 
taught him to consider not quackeries, 
but arts of the devil. For instance, he 
got Fred to hold a lot of ink in his hand, 
under the new moon, and look into it, 
to see what he saw. That dear boy 
instantly saw Guy Fawkes and the 
devil walking arm in arm over Batter- 
sea Bridge, which, however interesting in 
a scientific point of view, led to no prac- 
tical results ; and Fred, being naturally 
seized with a panic, made himself all 
over a gore of ink, as my mother ex- 
pressed it—she having stepped in with 
an absolute veto against the repetition 
of any such unorthodox manceuvres, I 
expected at this time to find him using 
the famous Cornish superstition of the 
divining rod, but, to my astonishment, 
he spoke of it with unutterable scorn, 
as a mere delusion of ignorant and 
unscientific quacks. 


He grew worse, as I said, just about 
the time of my marriage: he would 
start up in the night and pray, and 
make strange incomprehensible ejacula- 
tions. Tom Williams had often con- 
siderable difficulty in getting him quiet 
again. But the most awful night he 
had with him was the night before the 
land sale: it reacted on my father se 
that I was afraid he would scarcely get 
through the day’s business, Trevittick 
seemed possessed of a dumb devil, and 
spent the whole night in walking silently 
up and down, with a short snatching 
gait, like a tiger in its cage. Tom said 
it was worse than any trick he had 
played him, and nearly scared him te 
death. Trevittick looked very ghastly 
the morning of the sale too; the dark 
brown in his complexion remained, but 
the red was all gone, and he looked 
more like an unhealthy mulatto than a 
rich-coloured Cornishman. 

Everybody was up early, with a fulb 
determination to make holiday of it ; 
for land sales were few and far between 
in those days ; and this one, coming a 
few days before Christmas, would make 
a very good starting point for the 
Christmas saturnalia. The young men 
caught their horses, and rode about ; or, 
if they had no horses of their own, 
borrowed some one else’s: at the same 
time was begun a long, objectless, and 
incomprehensible game of cricket, in 
the which a man, by dexterous ma- 
neeuvring, might have sixteen or seven- 
teen innings, and which lasted from 
cockcrow to long after curfew. At the 
same time also everybody began to 
bathe, and kept on bathing while they 
were not riding about or cricketing, alb 
day. Harry confided to me that he 
had been “in” eight times. At about 
nine o'clock the black fellows arrived, 
and the dogs began barking “ as though 
there were bears in the town,” and 
barked on until the black fellows left 
late in the afternoon. 

At about ten the auctioneer arrived, 
and with him the Hon. Mr. Dawson. 
Soon after this all the elders of the 
township adjourned into the little court- 
house to look at the plans, and I, having 
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been married a week, felt several degrees 
more dignified than the Governor, and 
took my place among the others with 
becoming gravity. After some time the 
court was filled, and the business began. 
Mr. Dawson sat next the auctioneer, 
and, just as he began to speak, my 
cousin, dressed in black, came up and 
thrust himself in among the foremost. 

‘*Here’s the devil come for old Jack 
Dawson ” said some one who was stand- 
ing in the crowd, and everybody laughed, 
for my friend’s popularity was not high 
in the township. ‘The auctioneer began : 
“Silence, gentlemen, pray silence.” 

“ Silence yourself, you old scrubber, ” 
was the polite rejoinder, the gentleman 
who spoke being slightly in liquor. 
“ What’s the good of such a farce as this 
here? Why, there sits old Jack Dawson, 
the blacksmith, with his pockets full of 
money, ready to buy up the whole 
boiling, scot and lot ; while a poor man 
ean’t get a bit of land to put his foot on. 
He is going to be king at Port Romilly, 
mates ; and we're to be his humble 
servants. Blow that, I say.” 

There was a murmur of discontent 
through the hall. I saw Mr. Dawson 
wince ; forhecould not bear unpopularity. 
The first lot was put up, a lot of twenty 
acres, with frontage on the Erskine. 
After a brisk competition it was knocked 
down to my cousin Samuel, for the high 
sum of ten pounds an acre. Mr. Dawson 
did not compete. 

Neither did he for the next lot, or the 
next. It was evident that he had been 
affected by the sarcasms of the drunken 
man, and the evident applause with 
which they were received. All the lots 
with wharfage along the Erskine went 
without a sign from him: and next 
the land further back towards the Cape 
Wilberforce mountain, was put up. “ Your 
father is mad,” Erne said to me. “ He 
is letting his fortune slip away under 
his eyes: why on earth don’t he bid? 
All the best land is going. Do pray 
him to bid for this she-oak lot; it’s only 
640. Why, it would grow 40 bushels to 
the acre ; [ was over it yesterday.” 

My father’s folly did seem to me 
incomprehensible. I pushed through to 


him, and pointed out what Erne had 
said. He was very pale and anxious; 
but all I could get out of him was, 
“All right, old man, leave it to me.” 

As the sale went on there was less 
and less competition, as the land grew 
both poorer in quality from being nearer 
the mountain, and being further removed 
from the river and the bay. Several 
lots just under the mountain went for 
the upset price; and at last the sale 
was nearly concluded, and the people 
began to go out. Three lots remained 
to be sold, and these three comprised a 
large portion of the mountain itself. 
As lot 67 was mentioned, I saw my 
father and Mr. Dawson exchange glances, 
and everybody began to be funny. 

“Lot 67, gentlemen,” began the 
auctioneer, “‘a most eligible lot, gentle- 
men. If you were to ask me my 
opinion, as between man and man, I 
should say the most eligible lot which I 
have had the honour of tempting you 
with to-day. 1280 acres, or shall we 
say, two of 640. The soil, though not 
fertile, is dry, the situation is elevated, 
the air invigorating and salubrious, and 
the scenery romantic. Ona clear day, 
as I am informed by our venerable 
and respected harbour-master, the light- 
house on Cape Pitt is distinctly visible 
to the naked eye.” 

Somebody said that with a glass you 
might see old Jack Dawson sanding the 
men’s sugar at Myrnong, sixty miles off. 
This unexpected attack on my unoffend- 
ing friend resulted in a violent and 
acrimonious personal fracas between Mr. 
Dawson and the gentleman who had so 
rudely assailed him, in which several 
joined ; during which the noble gentle- 
man so far forgot himself in the heat of 
debate as to say, that ‘if he got any more 
cheek from him, or any other carroty- 
haired, ’possum-headed, forty-acre, post 
and rail son of a seacook, he would 
knock his head into the shape of a slush- 
lump in about two minutes.’ Peace 
being restored in about ten minutes, and 
the Hon. Mr. Dawson being left in a 
great heat, the auctioneer went on with 
the description of the lot, only once 
interrupted by the Hon. Mr. Dawson, 
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suddenly, irrelevantly, and gratuitously 
informing the company, in a loud and 
defiant voice, that he would find a young 
smith, not twenty-one, who should fight 
the best man in that room for a hundred 
pound a side. 

Much as I was flattered by this proof 
of my friend’s confidence, I was glad no 
one came forwards. The auctioneer 
concluded. 

“ Now whom can I tempt with this lot? 
Can I tempt you, Mr. Dawson ?” 

“Yes, you can, sir,” retorted the still 
angry Mr. Dawson. “And I'll have this 
lot, sir, and my friend Mr. Burton shall 
have the next, sir, if it cost fifty 
thousand pound, sir. Now. And, if 
any individual chooses to run this lot 
up out of spite, sir, whether that indivi- 
dual has red hair or green hair, sir, [ 
will punch that individual’s head imme- 
diately after the termination of these 
proceedings, sir, and knock it against 
the blue stone and mortar which com- 
pose the walls of this court-house. Now, 
sir. 

However, nobody, I suppose, caring to 
get his head punched for a whim, the 
lot was knocked down to him, and im- 
mediately afterwards my father stepped 
forward looking as white as a sheet. 

“ Now we come to lot 68, commonly 
known by your fellow-townsmen as the 
Burnt Hut lot ; exactly similar to lot 
67, just knocked down to the Hon. 
Mr. Dawson, as a site for his new 
country house. Now who would like 
to have our honoured legislative coun- 
cillor fora neighbour?! What gentleman 
of fortune can I tempt with this lot? 
The lot is up. At one pound an acre, 
Will any one bid one pound an acre.” 

“T will,” said my father, in a queer, 
hoarse voice. I saw that he was mois- 
tening his dry lips with his tongue. I 
began to grow deeply interested, half 
frightened. 

“Going at a pound. Come, gentle- 
men, if any one is going to bid, be quick. 
It is the last lot.” 

There were but few left: and no one 
of them spoke. The hammer came 
down, and I saw Mr. Dawson clutch my 
father’s arm. 


“ The land is yours, Mr. Burton. If 
you'll be good enough to step up and 
sign, I'll be able to get on as far as 
Stawell to-night. There is a good deal 
of snow-water coming down the Eldon 
this hot weather, and I don’t like that 
crossing place after dark.” 

Thanks ‘o James Oxton’s excellent 
conveyancing bill, lands with a title 
direct from the Crown were transferred 
to the purchaser in about ten minutes. 
In that time my father was standing 
outside the court-house, with his papers 
in his hand, with Mr. Dawson beside 
him. : 

“Where's Trevittick ?” almost whis- 
pered Mr. Dawson. 

“Go seek him at home, Jim, and 
fetch him here,” said my father in the 
same tone. 

I went quickly home with a growing 
awe upon me. Every one was behaving 
so queerly. My awe was not dissipated 
by my finding Trevittick, with his head 
buried in the blankets, praying eagerly 
and rapidly, and Tom Williams stand- 
ing by as pale as a ghost. 

“This is the way he has been carry- 
ing on this last hour,” said poor Tom. 
“T can’t make nothing of him at all.” 

I went up to him and roused him. 
“ Trevittick,” I said, “father has got 
the bit of land he wanted.” 

He jumped up and clutched me by 
both arms. “Jim,” he said, “if you're 
lying —. Ifyou'relying—. IRtfyou're 
lying —.” 

We walked out and joined the two 
others, and all walked away towards the 
hill in silence. The boys were bathing, 
the cricketers were shouting, and the 
quaint-scattered village bore a holiday 
look. The neighbours were all sitting 
out at their doors, and greeted us as we 
went by: but yet everything seemed 
changed to me since the morning., I 
almost dreaded what was to come, and 
it seems to me now that it all happened 
instantaneously. 

We crossed the low lying lands which 
had been sold that day, and came to our 
own—a desolate, unpromising tract, 
stretching up the side of the mountain 
which formed Cape Wilberforce, about 
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three miles from the sea. The land 
bought by Mr. Dawson was similar to 
our own, separated from it by a rib of 
trap rock ; both lots were just as Erne 
described them, but ours was rather the 
rockier of the two. 

It was soon over. Trevittick took a 
hammer and some gads from behind a 
rock, and, going up to a low ledge, set 
them in, and began working furiously. 
Once he struck aside and hit the rock, 
and the rock, instead of clinking, gave 


forth a dull thud. In a few minutes 
Trevittick had succeeded in detaching a 
piece about two feet square, the broken 
side of which shone strangely in the 
sun. It was a mass of solid, gleaming, 
virgin copper. 

The murder was out now. With the 
exception of one on Lake Superior, and 
one in South Australia, my father was 
the proprietor of the richest copper mine 
in the world. 

To be continued. 


FELLOWSHIP. 


BY WILLIAM BARNES. Wt 
me) 

Wet! here we be, woonce mwore at ledst, mal 
A-come along, wi’ blinkén zight, so 
By smeechy doust a-vlee-en white and 
Up off the road, to Lincham feist, fair 
Bwoth maid an’ man, in dousty shoes, race 
Wi’ trudgén steps o’ trampén tooes, Sca 
Though we, that mussen hope to ride, me 
Vor ease or pride, have fellowship. live 
of 1 
ture 
me 
wra 
few 
eml 
cen 
tha’ 
gras 
An’ he did think, whatever peart tow 
We have to play, we all do vind ll 
That fellowship o’ kind wi’ kind ihe 
Do keep us better up in heart ; osit 
An’ why should workén vo’k be shy do : 
O’ work, wi’ all a-workén by, hon 
While kings do live in lwonesome steiites, a tr 
Wi’ nwone vor meites in fellowship ? * , 
Tall tuns above the high-flown larks, him 
On houses, lugs in length, an’ zights 
O’ windows, that do gleiire in lights 
A-shot up slopes or woodbound parks, 
Be vur an’ wide, an’ not so thick 
As poor men’s little hwomes o’ brick, 
By twos or drees, or else in row 
So small an’ low, in fellowship. 


Poor father always tried to show 

Our vo’k, wi’ hands o’ right or left 
A-pull'd by zome big errand’s heft, 
And veet a-trudgén to and fro, 

That rich vo’k be but woone in ten, 
A-reckon’d out wi’ worken men, 

And zoo have less, the while the poor 
Ha’ ten times mwore, o’ fellowship. 
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But we, wherever we do come, 
Ha’ fellowship o’ hands wi’ lwoads, 


An’ 
An’ 
An’ 
An’ 


fellowship o’ veet on roads ; 
lowliness ov house an’ hwome ; 
fellowship in hwomely feire, 
hwomely clothes vor daily wear ; 


An’ zoo mid Heaven bless the mwore 
The workén poor wi’ fellowship! 


CLAUS SEIDELIN: A DANISH APOTHECARY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BY ANDREW HAMILTON. 


WE almost shrink now from the bare 
mention of the name of unhappy Den- 
mark ; but what I am going to say has 
so little to do with Schleswig-Holstein 
and its attendant calamities (which bid 
fair to sow the discord of ages between 
races—ourselves, the Germans, and the 
Scandinavians — which surely were 
meant, if ever any on this earthly ball, to 
livein the harmony and united action 
of brothers and neighbours), that I ven- 
ture to beg all who will to turn with 
me from the present misére of war, 
wrath, hatred, and all malignity, to a 
few years of home-baked commonplace, 
embedded deep in the middle of the last 
century. The life of an apothecary of 
that period, in his shop in the quiet 
grass-grown High Street of a dull little 
town, or rather village, on a petty island 
in the Danish waters, will probably 
prima facie not greatly tempt the curi- 
osity of most English readers. And I 
do not intend so far to outrage expecta- 
tion. The fact is, this apothecary was 
a traveller in his youth, at the age when 
he had to do his Wanderjahre, and saw, 
in such proximity as was possible for 
him, some men and things whose figures 
have acquired a certain familiarity for 
us through other mediums than the eyes 
of a druggist’s apprentice. But our 
apprentice, having healthy vision, took 
his own impression of what he saw, and, 
as he was at the pains long after to com- 
mit to paper what he yet retained, I 


believe we should be unthankful if we 
refused to profit by his “ Recollections.” 

Several learned doctors have of late 
years written laborious treatises on the 
rise and early progress of pharmacy and 
all things pharmaceutical in Denmark. 
Ihave read whatever of the sort I could 
lay hands on ; yet after much reflection 
I have been convinced that profound 
ignorance as to how drugs were com- 
pounded and where they were sold in, 
for instance, the fifteenth century, need 
not interfere with our interest in the 
travels of a worthy lad who was striving 
hard to become skilful in the composition 
of drugs in the eighteenth. The truth is 
that the origin of what we should now- 
a-days call an apothecary’s shop is, north 
of Germany, recent enough. Down toa 
late period, drugs of manifold ingredients 
were sent to distinguished persons from 
France and Italy, and, in course of time, 
stores, or magazines, came into vogue, 
in which both simples and compounds 
could be bought, along with wines, and 
spices, and other outlandish wares. 
Ladies and monks, as we all know, 
dabbled much in medicine ; and a Dr. 
Gram has, in our own day, written a 
book—or, at least, an article—to prove 
that Paracelsus meant Copenhagen when 
he says Stockholm, and that the matrone 
quedam nobilis whom he says he saw or 
heard of there was Sigbrit, Christian II.’s 
“lady,” who worked so successfully at 
drug-making that she achieved the re- 
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putation of witchcraft. It was not till 
Christian III.’s time, in 1536, that an 
apothecary became a permanent institu- 
tion in Copenhagen. His predecessor, 
Frederick J. had twice over vainly ap- 
plied to Parliament for the necessary 
grant. Once introduced, however, the 
institution spread rapidly. At first, 
the letters-patent granting the privilege 
limited it to the holder’s lifetime ; but 
before the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury such property had become freehold 
—it could be bought and sold, and trans- 
mnitted from father to son, or from 
husband to wife. Hence the need of 
frequent inspections on the part of the 
medical faculty. Hence, too, the neces- 
sity that one son at least in a family 
should follow the father’s profession. 
Nothing could well lie further from 
the world’s great highways than the 
petty island of Falster. It is situated 
to the south of Zealand, separated by 
a strait just broad enough to cut it off 
even from such claims to publicity as 


the mother-island may think herself in 


possession of. The population at the 
present day may be about 20,000, and 
the chief town is what we should call 
the village of Nykjébing, although the 
geography-book says it has seven streets. 
Yet the islanders were not wholly denied 
the blessing of an occasional glimpse of 
some of those exalted forms which fill 
earth’s high places. Nykjoébing and the 
country round it were a royal demesne, 
and had for ages been the prescriptive 
appanage of dowager-queens, where they 
were wont to pass their villeggiatura ; 
and we may well fancy that the annual 
arrival of widowhood, in all its majesty, 
must have solemnized the natives not 
a little. There was also, as we shall see, 
at the period of which I am going to 
speak, an utterly unhoped-for glimpse 
of an even greater personage. With 
such exceptions, life in the little market- 
town passed with fewer events, with 
bigger rumours, and with greater con- 
tentment, probably, than in most places. 

Claus Seidelin was a native of Nyk- 
jobing. There he was born; there he 
was bred ; there, after his apprentice- 
ship in the metropolis, and his six years 


of wandering—among Papists, and 
Frenchwomen, and what not—he spent 
his easy, useful life, and married, and 
brought up his children ; and there, in 
his seventy-ninth year, he sat down and 
began to write his “ Recollections.” In 
the following year he died. The manu- 
script is now in the hands of his great- 
grandson, a parish priest, who has kindly 
placed it at the disposal of the Historical 
Society of Copenhagen, by which learned 
body it has been recently edited. I 
have chosen but few passages for trans- 
lation ; they will in great part require 
no commentary. They will give us 
glimpses of a certain society of those 
years, not, indeed, behind the scenes, 
but from the shilling gallery. Or, rather, 
they will take us up into the dingy 
lumber-room of a house now silent and 
tenantless, and show us Czar Peters and 
Friedrich Wilhelms, and other motes 
and midges of the eighteenth century, 
floating in the quaint sunbeams that 
straggle through the dusty attic window. 


“Into this sinful world was I, Claus 
Seidelin, born of godly and honourable 
parents. My late father was the worthy, 
skilful, ‘nd honourable man, Frederick 
Seidelin, by appointment apothecary to 
His Majesty for Nykjébing, in Falster, 
son of Hans Seidelin, Master of Arts, 
formerly priest and dean at the Holm’s 
Church in Copenhagen. My late 
mother was the God-fearing and vir- 
tuous matron Karen, youngest daughter 
of Claus Iversen, sometime alderman in 
Copenhagen. And my birth fell upon the 
twenty-sixth day of January, anno 1702.” 

The baptism comes next, with five 
godfathers and godmothers. Then he 
goes to school, and gets nine floggings in 
one forenoon. What follows is plea- 
santer :— 

“In my tender years came his late 
Majesty King Christian V.’s widowed 
queen, Charlotte Amalie, once in the 
year to Nykjébing by the space of 
three or four months, the palace of 
Nykjibing, with what pertained thereto, 
forming part of her jointure, whereby 
my late father had occasion to supply 
no small quantity of medicine to Her 
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Majesty, as also to her suite. Now it 
also happened that my revered father 
did one Sunday permit a lad in our em- 
ployment to conduct me to the chateau 
for my amusement, on which occasion 
we had scarce entered the outermost 
guard-room when the queen, rising from 
table, caused the doors of that apartment 
to be thrown open, and, followed by her 
whole court, proceeded to cross the 
guard-room. I, nowise deterred, ran 
straightway up to her, kissed her hand 
and the hands of all her ladies, and then, 
placing myself alongside of a dwarf- 
woman whom the queen had, thinking 
her to be a child like myself, I followed 
with the rest of the train. My father’s 
lad had well-nigh swooned at his care- 
lessness in not looking better after me ; 
but the queen was very gracious, in- 
quiring whose child that was, and being 
informed it was the apothecary’s child, 
she opened a little closet in which she 
kept some orange trees and other fine 
plants, from which"she herself gathered 
a bouquet—as they call it—and gave it 
to me, with orders that I should be 
restored to my father’s messenger. When 
we came home, and related what had 
passed to my revered father, the lad 
received a reprimand, and my father 
said to me, ‘ It is very well, my son, that 
the queen has given thee a bouquet, but 
I had rather she had given thee half a 
score of ducats.’ ” 

“ Anno 1712.—On October 18th it 
pleased God, according to His all-wise 
counsel, to remove by a happy death 
from this troublesome world to the glory 
and blessedness of His heavenly king- 
dom, my tender and pious mother Karen, 
Claus’s daughter, in child-bearing of my 
youngest sister, unto the great sorrow 
and distress of my late father, myself, 
and my eldest brother, none of my other 
brothers or sisters being old enough to 
give much heed thereto. My honoured 
father was well-nigh inconsolable ; for 
two days he shut himself up in his 
chamber to give free course to his tears, 
refusing to eat or drink, or speak with 
any person, until, by the visits and com- 
forting discourses of our clergyman and 
other kind friends, he was moved to 


quit his prison, well knowing that it was 
his duty to submit to God’s holy will, 
and that it lay upon him to convey the 
remains of the blessed departed unto 
their resting-place, the which he then 
set about with all the more diligence, 
causing them to be interred very honour- 
ably in a vault which he had but lately 
purchased unter the choir of Nykjébing 
church. He himself chose the text for 
the funeral sermon, as well as the intro- 
ductory words, and subsequently begged 
Magister Zimmer for a copy of the dis- 
course. I doubt not it is yet to be found 
among the books which I left behind 
me to my-ssuccessor on retiring from 
business.” 

Two years afterwards 
found consolation. His “ dear brother’ 
wrote to him from Copenhagen, pro- 
posing a likely widow there who had 
already lost an apothecary in the plague, 
and seemed not disinclined to take 
another. The negotiation advanced so 
far that the bridegroom proceeded to 
Copenhagen to arrange preliminaries, 
whereupon “ their first meeting was very 
loving.” Subsequent meetings must 
have been less so, for the project was 
given up; on which “he immediately 
sought himself another bride, a maid of 
thirty,” and “the wedding took place in 
the house of his dear mother.” 

“ Anno 1716, we had a visit, at Nyk- 


the widower 
, 


jébing, from Czar Peter of Russia, called 


the Great. He came ashore in the 
middle of the night at a place about two 
miles from Gjedesbye, and had Prince 
Menzicof and a lot of other Russian 
princes and generals with him in two 
or three open boats. They all directly 
threw themselves on some plough-horses 
that were going loose in the fields, and 
rode into the village, where they stopped 
at the innkeeper’s, who was also the 
village justice. Him and his wife the 
Czar turned out of their bed, and jumped 
into it himself, with his boots on, warm 
as it was. Meantime, the innkeeper had 
to see about the others as best he could ; 
after which he sent a messenger on 
horseback to Nykjébing to give notice 
of the Czar’s arrival, whereupon every- 
thing was done to prepare a suitable 
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reception. [Here he enumerates all the 
provincial dignitaries who were hurried 
together.]... They proceeded straight- 
way to Gjedesbye, and took all the 
hackney coaches, private carriages, and 
horses that were in the town, to place 
them at the Czar’s service; the town- 
crier went through, summoning all the 
inhabitants to meet in parade at his 
entry ; and all the best housewives in 
Nykjobing had to repair to the castle to 
cook his dinner. He arrived the follow- 
ing forenoon at eleven o'clock, yet not 
in a coach, but in a kind of little open 
chaise which he had with him, drawn by 
two horses. He was driven to the 
castle, but waxed wroth thereat, having 
designed to take his dinner at an inn ; 
and, finding his cook on the steps of the 
castle, he gave him a sound thrashing. 
At length, however, he consented to 
abide where he was, but insisted on 
dining alone, so that the Danish lords 
had to withdraw. He looked like a 
sergeant, or rather hangman. He was 
tall of stature, wore a dirty blue cloth 
coat with brass buttons, had a big broad 
cutlass like a hangman’s sword at his 
side in a leathern sword-belt outside his 
coat, great boots on his legs, a little 
velvet cap on his head, a middling-sized 
moustache, and a long cane in his hand; 
but did not look so much amiss after all. 
He did not sit long at dinner, and, as 
soon as he had done, he went down with 
his lords to the smithy, where he had 
ordered a boat to be got ready. On the 
road from the castle two or three of the 
townsfolks, who had ventured too near, 
got a taste of his stick ; and, as he could 
not get into the boat dryshod, Claus 
Wendt had to carry him out to it, for 
which he gave him eight skillings [about 
twopence]. As soon as he and his lords 
had embarked, they pushed from land, 
but, coming to the pier, he got ashore 
again to take a look at the position. He 
then sailed to Haselée and further, to 
fetch the galleys in which he had come 
from Mecklenburg: now these were not 
to be counted for number, for he had on 
board an army of 36,000 men. He then 
returned to Nykjébing, about five or six 
in the afternoon, and came ashore with 


his lords. Yet would he not sup in the 
castle, where everything had been got 
ready, but went to the house of the 
postmaster, Iver Rosenfeldt, and there 
caused himself to be served with both 
rye and wheaten bread, butter, Dutch 
cheese, strong ale, brandy, and wine ; 
and there was in particular some Dantzig 
liquor which he greatly liked; other 
than that they had not to place before 
him. Nowsome of the townsfolks, and 
myself among the number, managed to 
slip into Rosenfeldt’s house to see the 
Czar sup, which indeed he did with much 
elegance, for every time he buttered 
himself a piece of bread he licked the 
butter clean off the knife again. At my 
parent’s house there were a number of 
his suite, who were served in a like 
fashion. As soon as the galleys arrived, 
all the crews came ashore, so that every 
street and house was so crowded that 
nobody could stir; and in a few hours 
there was not a bit of bread, nor any 
bacon, butter, eggs, beer, or spirits to be 
found in the town. Towards night the 
Czar and his lords went back to the 
galleys, and on a signal given the rest 
had also to retire on board. Early in 
the morning we saw some thousands of 
camp-kettles on the beach, with fire 
underneath, to feed which the soldiers 
stole whatever would burn; and then 
they gathered all the nettles and hemlock 
and other green things that they could 
find, and chopped them up quite small, 
and threw them into the kettles. The 
next thing was to cut one salt herring 
into little bits to each kettle, after which, 
when the whole came a-boil, the kale 
was ready, which they ate as fast as they 
could, and then went on board again with 
their kettles. The Czar immediately set 
the fleet under sail towards Guldborg, 
and thence to Copenhagen, so that by 
noon not a galley was to be seen. The 
Czar’s consort came here a few days after 
his departure: she had travelled from 
Mecklenburg, through Holstein and 
Laaland. When she arrived in the 
ferry-boat, the governor and sheriff were 
standing on the landing-place to receive 
her, but she was not very gracious to 
them. On the other hand, when she 
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perceived among the spectators the late 
Reverend Ole Lund, of Weyerlise, who, 
being an old, grey-headed man, had a 
venerable aspect, she bent low out of the 
chaise to salute him, thinking most likely 
that he was the patriarch of the country. 
She liked her quarters in Nykjébing 
Castle well enough, for she remained 
five days, and the goodwives of the place 
had to take their turns in going up to 
the castle to cook for her. She was very 
well pleased, too, with all their cookery, 
and with the rare wines and such like 
that were rummaged together for her 
entertainment. Then she proceeded to 
Copenhagen, to her consort.” 

In 1717, the elder Seidelin took his 
son to Copenhagen, and placed him as 
apprentice with the court apothecary, 
Herr Becker. One of the first events 
that struck him there was the bicen- 
tenary festival of the Reformation, which 
was celebrated for three days together 
with an enthusiasm of velvet coats and 
embroidered breeches on the part of 
kings, knights, and nobles, such as the 
Reformation seems little likely ever to 
evoke again. Lutheranism drove to 
court in those days in a gorgeous 
equipage, with six horses, and six 
lackeys, all in fine new liveries, covered 
with lace, besides outriders and run- 
ners; was escorted by the guards in 
their gala uniform; was thundered at 
with military honours by all the troops 
that could be crowded together; was 
speechified to by Rector Magnificus and 
the other learning of the kingdom ; 
attended divine service under a perfect 
flutter of gold lace, and plumes, and 
ermine ; and banqueted royally to the 
clatter of silver and blaze of gold. 

“ Anno 1718, the health of the late 
King Frederick IV.’s queen Louisa 
began to be very delicate, so much so 
that she had to keep her bed, and a new 
doctor, called Gaulcke, was sent for 
from Germany. He was immediately 
appointed her physician, and abode 
continually beside her in her palace, 
where he caused a little laboratory to 
be fitted up, in which he himself pre- 
pared sundry medicines for the queen’s 
use. Now, coming frequently to my 


master's, he conceived so great a favour 
for me that he begged my master to 
let me attend upon him at the palace 
to help him in these preparations. 
Sometimes he took me with him in his 
carriage along with the necessary drugs, 
vases, and instruments ; on which occa- 
sions I had the honour to make up his 
prescriptions— -powder, or whatever else 
it might be—in the queen’s ante-room, 
in presence of all the ladies and gentle- 
men; and, as soon as it was ready, he 
touk a dose of it and went in with it 
to the queen... But Dr. Gaulcke 
could not succeed in bringing back the 
queen’s health, for it pleased God, anno 
1719, to call her away. Whereupon, 
King Frederick caused a magnificent 
castrum doloris to be laid out for her 
remains in the palace church, and had 
the funeral conducted to Roeskilde with 
all possible royal pomp, the Crown 
Prince, with Prince Charles, and other 
members of the royal family, accompa- 
nying it ; but the king went not himself, 
though the state mourning coach paraded 
in its proper place with all usual signs 
of sorrow as if the king had been sitting 
in it. On the other hand, on the day 
following, whilst the funeral train was 
yet in Roeskilde, His Majesty did cause 
his former mistress, Countess Anna 
Sophia Reventlow, who had already for 
some years been called Duchess of 
Schleswig, to hold her progress publicly 
in an equipage hung with black from 
her own mansion to the palace, where, 
that same evening, he was married to 
her, in presence of a few of her friends, 
by the German chaplain, Herr Clausen. 
So that the royal children, on their re- 
turn from Roeskilde, found that they 
had got a new mother and the king a 
new consort. A fortnight later, a great 
solemnity was ordered at Fredericksberg, 
to which the king invited both his own 
and the foreign ministers, the higher 
clergy, the magistrates, and professors, 
&c. and caused the queen’s crown, on a 
red velvet cushion, embroidered with 
gold, to be borne into the audience 
chamber by the wife of the grand 
chancellor and the Countess Lansvig. 
He then himself took the crown, and 
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placed it on the head of his consort, and 
those two ladies, her sisters, had to 
fasten it, as that it might not fall; 
whereupon he publicly declared her 
Queen of Denmark and Norway, and 
conducted her to the royal table, where 
she dined with the crown on her head. 
Again, a fortnight later, she held her 
public entry into Copenhagen as queen, 
with great splendour and all wonted 
ceremony ; at night, there were illumi- 
nations and all the tokens of joy which, 
in the short time, could be got in 
readiness.” 

This was the second marriage of 
Frederick IV. to Countess Anna Sophia 
Reventlow. After carrying her off 
from her family, notwithstanding the 
strongest opposition from her mother, 
he formally married her in 1712, during 
the life-time of his first queen, so that, 
for nine years, he had two wives. After 
his death, his son banished Anna Sophia 
to Jutland, where she spent the rest of 
her days, but not till she had been 
forced to give up several estates and a 


good deal of jewellery, given or left to 
her by the late king. 

Having served the period of his ap- 
prenticeship and a year to boot, it was 


time for Seidelin to think about his 
Wanderjahre. He left his native land 
at Easter, 1722, and, after marvelling 
sufficiently at the wonders of Liibeck 
and Hamburgh, accepted, “in the name 
of God,” the offer of a situation at 
Nordhausen in Thuringia, where, how- 
ever, his employer starved him so pain- 
fully on mashed turnips and “salad 
leaves, with a little soup poured over 
them, made of smoked bacon, chopped 
up with an egg and sour vinegar” —never 
giving him “a decent roast of meat all 
the time ”—and, what was worse, crept 
about the house at night on felt slippers 
to make sure that the shop-boys were 
stealing nothing, that Seidelin was not 
slow in seeking other quarters. These 
he found in Berlin, again in the house 
of a court apothecary, and entered upon 
his functions on New Year’s Day, 1723. 

“There was always a large garrison 
in Berlin, and at Michaelmas of every 
year the king reviewed an army of 


fifteen or sixteen regiments, horse and 
foot, whose fine accurate drill it was a 
pleasure to behold. When the review 
was over the troops would march in 
perfect order, the one regiment behind 
the other, into Berlin by one gate, past 
the palace, and out by another gate 
to the camp again. All which, being 
extremely remarkable, I neglected not, 
on fitting occasion, to observe and con- 
sider. .... The princes of the royal 
house, with their consorts and families, 
such as the Markgraves Albert and 
Louis, item, the Dowager Markgravine 
Philip with her family, resided con- 
stantly in Berlin; but the king and 
queen, with their numerous family, 
resided for the most part at Potsdam, 
where the king had built a fine palace, 
with offices, and laid out a garden. 
Nay, he had caused his generals, minis- 
ters, and other high office-bearers, to 
build a town there, as each of them 
required a mansion to reside in while 
attending court. He had also erected 
three or four splendid churches; and it 
was at Potsdam, moreover, that forhisown 
especial diversion he kept his big grena- 
diers,-—a corps of 2,000 men or upwards, 
all of them uncommonly tall, strong 
fellows, whom he had been collecting 
for a great many years at much 
trouble and expense. Nevertheless the 
king was wont to come to Berlin once a 
week by the space of two or three days, 
and then he came for the most part on 
horseback, attended by two pages, but 
never resided in the principal part of 
the palace. On the contrary he had 
caused to be fitted up for himself two 
rooms on the ground floor, with a bed im 
one of them; and this lodging, which 
was close to the street, was surrounded 
by an ordinary railing, but strongly 
guarded by a number of sentries at ten 
paces from each other. For in one of 
these rooms was the stair which led 
down to his treasure-chamber—a place 
consisting of several massive vaults with 
iron doors, full of all kinds of gold and 
silver coins in neat strong sacks and 
bags, regularly arranged on shelves from 
floor to ceiling, and with a label on each 
sack telling what sort of coin it con- 
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tained, and how much. There was not 
another potentate in Europe that had 
such a treasure-chamber. 

“When the king came thus to Berlin 
he gave no audiences either to his own 
ministers, or the foreign ambassadors, or 
the generals, or anybody else, except on 
parade, and, when the parade was over, 
he would say to one or two of the nobles 
present, whether they were his own or 
foreign: ‘ To-day I will dine with you, 
and to-morrow with you ;’ for he held 
no kitchen in Berlin either for himself 
or anybody else. He was a singular 
prince ; uncommonly thrifty and saving ; 
all royal splendour was abolished at his 
court. He kept but two pages and as 
many lackeys [other authorities say six 
or eight]; his table at Potsdam was 
supplied with no more than six dishes, 
amongst which were oftentimes kale, 
peas, bacon, &c.; and in the evening 
with three dishes; confects there were 
none, saving a plate of biscuits for the 
queen and princesses ; neither would he 
eat out of silver. Toward evening he 
always had his Tabacks-Collegium, at 
which there appeared sometimes generals 
and sometimes lieutenants, but neither 
he nor they got anything but a pipe of 
tobacco, a glass of beer, and a slice of 
bread and butter ready cut. If the 
queen happened to have a dish at sup- 
per which she knew the king liked, she 
sent him word, whereupon he went to 
her apartment, ate some, and then re- 
turned to his Tabacks-Compagnie. His 
dress was always the uniform of the big 
grenadiers. 

‘¢For the rest he lived very lovingly 
with his queen, and they had many 
children; he attended regularly the 
house of God, and made his soldiers do 
the same. What he liked best was 
money and soldiers, and of both he 
gathered together a great quantity, yet 
did he not in his lifetime conquer other 
lands by means of them than the pro- 
vince of Stettin in Pomerania. His 
son, the present king, who at that time 
was a prince of eleven or twelve years, 
has acquired still more money and sol- 
diers, and with them has taken many 
lands, such as Silesia, Polish Prussia, 


East Friesland, &c. yet without op- 
pressing his subjects by extraordinary 
exactions. Once, as I was standing 
in the shop door, the king came gal- 
loping from Potsdam, with his two 
pages after him, and, on getting off 
his horse at the entrance to his chambers, 
I saw with surprise how he threw the 
bridle over th: railing, and, having per- 
ceived that one of the horse’s hind shoes 
was loose, caused a page to hold up the 
foot, while he himself looked about for 
a stone and knocked the nails tight 
again. Another day I saw the king 
going along a street in Berlin, when all 
at once he espied a paper of pins in the 
mire; he at once stopped and raked the 
paper out with his stick, and called to 
a girl who was passing that she should 
pick it up... .” 

After making a short tour at Easter, 
1724, he goes on again,— 

“ As as I had returned from 
Leipzig and Wittenberg, the royal Col- 
legium Medico-Chirurgicum in Berlin was 
inaugurated ; whereupon I set myself 
with extreme diligence to profit thereby, 
and neglected the lecture of no professor, 
although I lodged a full mile (English) 
from the anatomical theatre, viz. in the 
house of my former employer, and must 
needs travel that distance twice a day, 
thither and back, even in winter: yet 
did I not regret it, God granting me 
health. With more especial diligence 
I attended on the chemical lessons of 
Professor Neumann, which were held 
in the house of the court apothecary, 
inasmuch as he was wont to demonstrate 
by experiments in the laboratory what- 
ever he had treated of in his lecture. 
There was always an immense concourse 
of auditores—even of clever physicians 
and surgeons—who sat and wrote down 
upon their knee everything he said, as 
if each word had been worth a ducat. 
The most learned chymicus Dr. Pott 
also delivered his physico-chymical lec- 
tures in the same place, but had no such 
concourse; for, although what he stated 
was extremely learned and profound, 
yet was it not so readily to be under- 
stood or so profitable, especially for 
beginners, as Herr Neumann’s. Such 
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other vacant hours as I had, I employed 
in taking lessons in the French tongue 
from a firstrate French teacher, and in 
learning from a music-master to play on 
the flaute-douce ; later in the evening 
I occasionally frequented the dancing- 
school. This I continued one whole 
year as I had proposed : the professors 
were, particularly at first, very pains- 
taking, and the chamber of anatomy was 
that winter well supplied with a very 
great number of cadavera of both sexes, 
old and young, even of lying-in women, 
so that there was enough to practise on 
in all branches of anatomy ; and, when 
anything particular occurred at the 
hospital of the Charité, we were per- 
mitted to be present. 

“ Among the extraordinary and re- 
markable things that took place in 
Berlin during my stay there, may be 
reckoned the following : — “ King 
George I. of Great Britain, who likewise 
was Elector of Hanover, having come to 
Germany that year, formed the resolu- 
tion that he would come likewise to Ber- 
lin, to visit his son-in-law and daughter, 
the King and Queen of Prussia. On 
hearing that, these latter set about with 
all their might making such preparations 
as were necessary to receive with be- 
coming respect this their august father 
and guest in their royal palace in Berlin. 
All economy was wholly put aside. The 
king hired twenty-four pages and forty 
lackeys, who were all clad in velvet and 
fine cloth of a dark blue colour, with red 
breeches most richly embroidered with 
gold lace. Also, the splendid royal 
equipages which were still standing from 
the time of the king’s father, the late 
magnificent Fredericus Primus, had to 
be brought out for a day and inspected; 
and, in truth, they were so rich and 
costly that I never afterwards saw their 
like, even in France. The royal gens- 
darmes had to be rigged out in new 
uniforms. A pretty considerable army 
was drawn together round Berlin to 
divert the King of England by their 
manceuvres. All the great nobles and 
their ladies were summoned to appear 
in handsome equipages. Some opera 
people, men as well as women, were 


written for, and others were set to work 
on decorations for the court festivities : 
all which was got ready before King 
George’s arrival ; so that the Prussian 
Court really looked very magnificent, 
and no longer like itself. And, indeed, 
it was very pleasant to see those two 
kings drive through Berlin in such a 
fine coach, and afterwards dine together 
along with the whole royal Prussian 
house. The King of Prussia conducted 
his father-in-law in like manner to the 
royal treasure-chamber. And there was, 
moreover, talk of a double marriage be- 
tween the two kings, viz. between the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, his present 
Majesty, and the eldest princess of the 
Prince of Wales, as also between the 
eldest prince of this Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Royal of Prussia. But 
this august visit and all the grandeur 
lasted but a few days ; for, as soon as 
the King of England was gone, the King 
of Prussia caused all the new liveries 
to be packed up in boxes, to be kept 
till they were again wanted, dismissed 
the new lackeys, and resumed his 
former economy..... It was a strange 
and remarkable thing that the king had 
in his head at this time, viz. to people a 
piece of waste land in the province of 
Prussia. To this end he invited a 
number of the reformed from the Pfalz,' 
who were suffering oppression from the 
Catholics in that country. They wil- 
lingly accepted the offered conditions, 
and came to Brandenburg to be trans- 
ported further. But, this not being suf- 
ficient, the king caused young country 
lads and girls of his own subjects to cast 
lots, that every tenth one should be 
sent to Prussia; and of these, too, 
there came, about the same time, be- 
tween five and six hundred on their 
journey. When they arrived, the king 

1 This emigration from the Palatinate, which 
Seidelin says he witnessed, must not be con- 
founded with the later exodus from Salzburg, 
of which we have all read in Mr. Carlyle’s 
book. Friedrich Wilhelm toiled for many 
years in getting inhabitants to that “ piece of 
waste land.” There were emigrations to 
Prussia from many parts of Germany, but I 
have never read elsewhere of one from the 


Palatinate, though the Polish Elector there 
did quarrel with his subjects. 
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gave each of the girls permission to 
select her husband from among the 
young men ; and, as soon as any one was 
fixed on, he was married forthwith, the 
clergy having received orders to that 
effect, so that two hundred couples and 
upwards were married in the churches 
of Berlin in the course of two or three 
days. Some lads went to the altar 
pretty quietly, but others had wet eyes, 
and were as white as if they had been 
going to the scaffold ; the women-folk 
looked all glad. But this kind of 
diversion had nearly gone too far; for 
there were two girls of Berlin who came 
to the king and offered to go to Prussia 
with the rest, on condition that they 
might have two young merchants whom 
they named; whereupon, to everybody’s 
surprise, the king gave his consent, and 
forced these swains into this wedlock, 
probably with a promise of some special 
support. But at that all the respectable 
young men of Berlin got frightened, and 
I myself as much as any of them. At 
last, however, the whole party were sent 
forward to Prussia, and so the alarm was 
at an end. 

“Before I left Berlin, I went out to 
Potsdam again, to see the big grenadiers 
en parade. Now just at the hour of 
parade the mail-coach happened to come 
in, and with it a travelling doctor from 
foreign parts, who, being as desirous as 
myself to see the big grenadiers, went 
straightway to the parade-ground. He 
was a decent-looking man, and wore a 
smart suit of blue clothes, with an elon- 
gated peruke, which, being in that place 
somewhat unusual, drew the king’s eye, 
who at once came galloping down on the 
doctor, and asked him—‘ Who are you ?’ 
—‘ Please your Majesty,’ said the doctor, 
*‘T am a doctor medicine, and I live in 
such-and-such a place.’—‘ What are you 
doing here?’ said the king.—‘ Please 
your Majesty,’ quoth he, ‘I have but 
this moment arrived with the mail, and 
desired to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to do myself the pleasure of seeing 
your Majesty’s famous grenadiers.’ — 
‘What !’ cried the king, ‘ what business 
have you with my grenadiers? Look 
you after your books and your patients !’ 

No, 61.—vow. X1, 


so as to look straight. 


and with that His Majesty called a gen- 
darme and said, ‘Take this fellow, and 
lead him straightway out of the town !’ 
—‘Please your Majesty,’ replied the 
doctor, ‘I have done no harm, and 
mean to do none. I am departing ina 
few minutes with the mail, and beseech 
your Majesty but to grant me time to 
eat a morsel .f food at the inn ere I go.’ 
—‘ Hold your tongue !’ cried the king, 
repeating his order; ‘take him out of 
the town this instant, and bring me word 
when you have done it !’—Whereupon 
the soldier dragged the doctor away ; but, 
when they had gone a bit, the doctor 
bribed the, trooper to let him halt and 
get something to eat; after which he 
continued his journey with the coach. 
As I happened to be standing just be- 
hind him, I feared lest I should also 
fare like him; but the king rode away 
again ; so I escaped, and had a good 
view of the parade, which I must con- 
fess was well worth the trouble of 
seeing, for the men were all like giants, 
their muskets were big in proportion, 
and the drill was splendid. After the 
parade I called on the biggest of the 
grenadiers, whose name was Jonas; he 
was a Norwegian, and, therefore, a 
countryman of my own ; he showed me 
his gloves, which were so large that I 
could put my hand into every finger, 
and his shoes, which were more than 
half an ell (Danish) long. Even the 
bigger boys in Potsdam were fond of 
the diversion of running, at their full 
height, between Jonas’s legs ; but once, 
when he got tired of the sport, and a 
middling-sized boy was running between 
his legs in this fashion, Jonas suddenly 
struck his knees together, and hit the 
boy on the temples so that he fell down 
dead: but Jonas was not punished. 
Notwithstanding his great height, his 
legs were crooked ; on which account 
the king inquired of various physicians 
and surgeons whether they could not 
be broken and fastened together again 
But whether 


1 Seidelin was in no danger, for the king’s 
wrath was doubtless excited solely by the wig. 
There are many stories of his attacks on wigs 
when they were larger than he approved of. 
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this operation was ever tried, or, if tried, 
whether it succeeded, I cannot say for 
certain.” 

In 1725, Seidelin left Berlin and 
found his way to Strasburg, where he 
remained for a year. We can afford to 
pass over his reminiscences of this first 
visit to France. Let us follow him 
rather to Switzerland, where he went in 


the society of a fellow-countryman of 


like profession with himself, with whom 
indeed he shared the greater part of his 
future wanderings. They both found 
situations in Berne, though with dif- 
ferent employers, and their tastes seem 
to have coincided. Alpine travel in the 
earlier half of last century was so rarely 
undertaken con amore—anything like a 
tourist’s account of passes and glaciers 
in those days is so scarce—that the fol- 
lowing narrative may be entertaining. 
An old man of seventy-nine, writing from 
memory more than half a century after 
his tour, may be forgiven for confound- 
ing the Grimsel and the Gries. I have 
let the blunder stand, all the more as 
the Danish editor has also done so. 
Distances, both here and in the other 
extracts, are given in English miles, 
unless the contrary is specified. 

“. .. . But by far the most remark- 
able thing either for Westen or myself 
was the following :—Having entered on 
our situations in Berne about Easter, we 
immediately formed the resolution that 
if it were possible we should visit and 
try to ascend the loftiest of the Swiss 
Alps which begin at a distance of about 
fifty miles from Berne, and what was 
more, that we should also try to con- 
tinue the journey as far as Milan in 
Italy; but this our design we kept 
hidden lest we should be altogether 
prevented by our employers from under- 
taking the excursion. Yet in the month 
of August we carried our plan into exe- 
cution, having in the first place obtained 
the necessary permission to go to see the 
Alps. We enlisted ten young fellows 
of our acquaintance to bear us company, 


each of whom had to supply himself 
witha great-coat, acanvass jacket, a pairof 


boots, a hunting-knife, some linen, a pair 
of stockings, some money, a green cockade 


on his hat, and a good stick in his hand. 
Thus we all pursued our journey on foot 
till we came, one Sunday, to a place 
pretty high up in the mountains, where 
we found achurch, a hall of justice, and 
an inn, at which we caused ourselves to 
be served with dinner,—and never in my 
life did I dine in greater style . . Each 
one of us had, on his word of honour, 
to make a declaration of how much 
money he had about him, all which 
being put in a common purse, we found 
the sum, as far as we could guess, suffi- 
cient for the whole journey, thither and 
back. We next procured a passport in 
the names of twelve persons, Swiss, and 
hired a guide, who understood Italian, 
at the charge of half-a-dollar, with 
victuals, per diem, until he should have 
brought us back to the same place. On 
the next day, which was Monday, we 
set out ; but, having that day to ascend a 
part of the high Alps—the beginning of 
the great Gries (Grimsel) mountains— 
our travelling companions grew all at 
once tired of so laborious an expedition, 
and resolved to turn back, which greatly 
chagrined Westen and me, as we thus 
not only lost the pleasure and security 
which their society would have afforded 
us, but found our passport also, which 
was in the name of twelve, useless and 
suspicious ; moreover, we had to pay all 
the expenses of our guide. None the 
less did we resolve to go on our way, 
with guide and passport as they were,— 
a most hazardous resolution, owing to 
our ignorance of the Italian language. 
But, God being our guide, we reached 
Milan on the fourth day, and after so- 
journing there for three days, accom- 
plished, in the same manner, our return 
to Berne,—a journey altogether of more 
than three hundred miles, the whole of 
which we performed on foot, save that 
on one or two occasions we sailed for a 
few miles across some lake or canal. 
Nevertheless, all this was not done 
without many hardships and much that 
was disagreeable being mingled with our 
enjoyment. At the very outset, as soon 
as we had parted from our companions, 
it behoved us to ascend the lofty Gries 
mountain before we could gain the so- 
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called Wallis country. . . After that we 
had again to ascend the still loftier and 
more dreadful mountain called Grimsel 
(Gries), before we could reach the borders 
of Italy, which delighted us with many 
pleasant things. For we passed, as it 
were, from mere deserts and wildernesses 
into the finest country that can be ima- 
gined, with grassy walks, cornfields, 
vineyards, and splendid fruit - trees 
planted along the very fields and roads, 
as if they were all gardens. But the 
first city we came to was Domo, a small 
fortified town ; and there the command- 
ant would have arrested us, not only on 
account of our passport, but our appear- 
ance also, for, being covered with dust 
and sweat, we might have passed for 
vagabonds, particularly Westen, who 
had lost his peruke out of his pocket, 
and really looked like a good-for-nothing. 
But for our good luck, the commandant 
and garrison were Germans, with whom 
we were able to come to an explanation : 
so we got leave to pass. Further on, we 
came to a town called Sesto, &e. &e. 
&e. . . . . We were warned by some 
persons whom we met that our guide was 
suspected of having murdered two or 
three travellers whom he was guiding, 
which information put us into low spirits; 
and, in fact, he played us several tricks. 
For instance, one day as we sat enjoying 
ur dinner in a beautiful garden in 
Milan, in which several hundred persons 
were dining at the same time, he spoke 
evil of us to the landlord, telling him 
that we were heretics, and that it would 
be no sin to get as much out of us as he 
could. This was overheard by a Cal- 
vinistic journeyman from Switzerland, 
who had but lately arrived at Milan from 
Spain by way of Barcelona and Genoa, 
and was now on his road home again. 
He was civil enough to come into the 
garden and inform us, that we might be 
on our guard, believing us to be Swiss 
like himself ; on which account, for our 
greater safety, we took this young journey- 
man into our company on our home- 
ward way, providing him his victuals. 
In the course of this our return, we 
caused ourselves to be rowed to an island 
in Lago Maggiore, called Jsola Bella, 


belonging to the Borromeo family ; in it 
there was a splendid palace, and an im- 
mense garden with orange and lemon trees 
growing in the very ground, and a laurel 
wood, where the fallen leaves lay under 
the trees an ell thick. Thence we went 
by the same road as we had come, and 
our heavenly Father brought us, after an 
absence of seventeen days, safe back to 
our employers at Berne; whom we feared 
to find mightily incensed against us for 
tarrying so long without permission, for 
they might well suppose that we had 
deserted or come to harm. But, on our 
humble supplication, they proved not 
implacable, and were right glad to have 
us again. To the wives of both of them 
we had brought presents of fruit from 
Isola Bella, of which they were pleased 
to accept... Switzerland is so strangely 
and wonderfully constructed, that you 
have got to march now up some lofty 
mountains, and then down into some 
deep valley. On the highest parts of 
the Grimsel and Greis Alps, you walk 
as it were among the clouds, and in 
many places the mountain is covered for 
several miles together with ice many ells 
in thickness, which never melts, and in 
which you often find cracks half an ell 
wide, reaching down sometimes to the 
very abyss, at the bottom of which you 
can hear the water roaring; and there is 
no help for it but to jump across, for 
bridges there are none. Indeed, the 
thing likest a bridge, as far as ever I 
could see, was here and there a wisp of 
straw thrown down to show which way 
the road went; for once there you see 
nothing all round you but an ocean of 
ice; and it is as cold in August as 
in winter. .. . I shudder to this day 
whenever I think of that journey, and I 
wonder how we could make up our minds 
to attempt it; but youth, health, and a 
desire to see the world, carried us through 
all difficulties ; which could not, how- 
ever, have been the case had not the 
blessed God so manifestly by His 
almighty hand guided, upheld, and 
guarded us from sickness and all other 
adversity : for which His holy name be 
for praised !” 

“Anno 1727 I left my situation in 
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Berne, having previously given due 
notice ; and, this being the last year of 
my residence abroad, my late father at 
my request granted me permission to 
return home by way of France, England, 
and Holland. Westen in like manner 
requested permission to do the same, 
but his father would neither agree to it 
nor send the needful money. Yet none 
the less did Westen determine on ac- 
companying me to France, in hope that 
oncethere he might succeed in persuading 
his father ; so that at the beginning of 
May we entered upon our journey.” 
They arrived, with various adven- 
tures, by way of Neuchatel, the Jura 
Mountains, and Portarlier, at Besancon, 
whence he continues his narrative 
thus :—“ As soon as we arrived we 
secured the two first and best places 
in the ordinary carosse of the country, 
which runs once a week from Besangon 
to Paris. These carosses are very com- 
modious, with two seats behind, two 
before, and two on each side @ la por- 
tiére,—also with a panier in front for 
portmanteaus. The vehicle was drawn 
by six horses, bigger and fatter than 
I ever saw either before or since. Now 
it so happened that two noble ladies 
who had possessions in Upper Burgundy, 
by name Madame d’Aubigni and her 
lady daughter, were going to Paris by 
this very carosse ; but, being as it chanced 
the last who inscribed their names, they 
found themselves forced to occupy the 
two worst places, viz. those a la portiére, 
But after that we had gone a certain 
distance, finding these ladies extremely 
affable—for the mother was a discreet 
lady, and her daughter a witty, virtuous, 
and beautiful damsel of about twenty 
years of age—it grieved me that they 
upon so long a journey should be so 
inconveniently accommodated. Where- 
fore I proposed to Westen that we should 
offer them our own places ; and, obtaining 
his consent, I proceeded—as Westen did 
not speak the French language—to con- 
vey our offer to the ladies. To which 
the elder of the two replied, ‘ No, 
Messieurs, your politeness is so great that 
we dare not accept of it without ourselves 
appearing tmpolies, for it is not a thing 


to be demanded of you that you should 
on our account occupy inferior places, 
the first being yours by right.’ Hereto 
I answered that they would show usa 
particular favour by accepting our pro- 
posal, for it was a thing we could not 
endure, to see such charming ladies 
seated so inconveniently inacoach. At 
last we persuaded them, and the mother 
said, ‘ Messieurs, 1 must avow to you 
that the Danish nation excels ours in 
politeness. But what shall we devise 
whereby in some degree to repay your 
kindness? Since you are foreigners, 
imperfectly acquainted with the customs 
of the country, and therefore liable to be 
imposed upon, will you permit me to 
undertake your ménage during the 
journey? I shall endeavour so to take 
charge of it that you will not have cause 
to be dissatisfied’ This proposal we 
then accepted with many expressions of 
thanks ; and I can truly declare that she 
took such charge of us as if we had been 
her own children, and saved us the half 
of what our living would otherwise have 
cost. Of an evening when we reached 
an inn—and the inns are very elegant 
on the post-roads in France—she would 
at once look out a bedroom with two 
beds, one for them and one for us, 
whereupon we would lay our swords on 
the one bed and they their night-clothes 
on the other, by that securing them. 
Then she would proceed to the kitchen 
and select what we were to have for 
supper, giving directions how it was to 
be cooked: the which she also took care 
to do at the taverns where we dined, so 
that we always had good living and little 
to pay. Jn summa she took the same 
care of us as of herself, and most politely 
and familiarly held much intercourse 
with us. In the evening, when it was 
time to go to bed, she would request us 
to absent ourselves for a short space, 
after which, when we had returned to the 
chamber and laid ourselves also to rest, 
she would say, ‘ Messieurs, I wish you a 
good night ; to-morrow, if it please God, 
we shall renew our conversation.’ In 
the morning she would call out, ‘ Good 
morning, Messieurs; will it please you to 
get up and walk about the house a littie, 
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while we also getup?’ Thus everything 
betwixt us was conducted with regularity, 
propriety, and familiarity. 

“Yet this familiarity was the cause of 
a certain difficulty into which I got on 
the subject of religion. For, happening 
one day to lose one of our travelling 
companions,—a respectable man, whose 
journey was at an end,—we got in his 
stead for some hours a monk, a sharp 
fellow, who, on hearing that we were 
foreigners and Danes, put several ques- 
tions to me about Denmark, he knowing 
very well that the Lutheran religion was 
the only one practised in our country, 
and that the government was absolute. 
Now, when this monk had left us, and 
they by his means had learned that we 
were Lutherans, the younger lady did 
attack us with might and main, saying : 
—Ah! Messieurs, how it grieves me 
to hear that such honnétes gentilhommes, 
to whom we are so greatly indebted, 
should be so unfortunate as to call them- 
selves Lutheran heretics! Ah! I be- 
seech you, for the love of God and Mary 
and Joseph, and all the saints, forsake 
your errors and turn to the true religion, 
that you may be saved!’ To which I 
replied :—‘ Mademoiselle, you mistake 
in your thoughts of the Lutherans: I 
assure you that they are orthodox evan- 
gelical Christians.’ —‘ What, then, do 
you believe?’ she inquired. ‘Do you 
believe in the true Three-One God and 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who 
became man, and suffered death on the 
cross?’ When I had given satisfactory 
answers to these questions, she inquired 
further, whether we believed that the 
Virgin Mary was the mother of Christ, 
and worthy of all adoration: item, that 
the Pope was sacred and infallible, &c. 
I replied that we certainly did believe 
the Virgin Mary to be the mother of 
Christ, and highly favoured among 
women ; but that the Pope, being a 
man, could be infallible, we did not 
believe. ‘O!’ quoth she, ‘then you 
are in error after all.’ Thus did she 
continue, probably at her mother’s insti- 
gation, to assail me, and insisted on 
teaching me some prayers to the Virgin 
Mary—short ones, which I easily got by 


heart ; and, perceiving me to be so apt 
a scholar, she urged Westen and myself 
to accompany her and her mother to a 
Catholic priest in the next town we 
came to, in order to profess their reli- 
gion. But I paid her the compliment 
of assuring her that, if any person in the 
world were able to convert me to the 
Catholic religion, she herself was that 
person, adding, that the matter was too 
important to permit any man at once 
to profess himself of another religion 
without being thoroughly grounded in 
it beforehand. They then requested us 
to visit them frequently in Paris, where 
there would,be no lack of learned priests 
to give us the needful instruction. This 
we promised to do, yet not with the 
design of fulfilling our promise: neither 
did we fulfil it. 

“Having arrived within a few miles 
of Paris, where the country is beautiful, 
with many splendid palaces and delight- 
ful gardens, there met us the carosse of 
the Duke of Noailles, with six horses 
and lackeys, to fetch Madame d’Aubigni 
and her daughter, who were related to 
the duke :! and inside the carriage sat 
an old prior from a convent in Paris, 
who turned out to be Madame d’Aubigni’s 
brother ; so here we had to separate. 
Westen and myself took leave of both 
mother and daughter with all submis- 
sion, much kissing of hands, and many 
expressions of thanks for the favours 
shown us. But Madame d Aubigni 
said :—* My daughter, it is not right 
that you take leave of these worthy 
Messieurs and Danish gentilhommes who 
have shown us so great civility, without 
bestowing on them a kiss.’ Of this per- 
mission we were not slow to avail our- 
selves ; after which, with fresh kissing 

1 The original editor remarks : “These ladies 
were, doubtless, related to Francoise d’Aubigné, 
Marquise de Maintenon, whose niece, Amable 
Charlotte Frangoise d’Aubigné, in 1698, mar- 
ried a Due de Noailles. This is confirmed by 
the fact that Seidelin afterwards met them at 
Versailles. They probably belonged to the 
branch of Madame de Maintenon’s family 
‘which proceeded from her uncle, Nathan d’Au- 
bigné, whose descendants were for the most 
part in a comparatively humble walk of life— 
one, for instance, was a priest, another a phy- 
sician, and several were officers,” 
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of hands, we conducted the ladies to 
their carriage, where I thought the old 
prior regarded us with envious eyes 
For the rest, we were glad, on relig 
grounds, that we had parted in kind- 
ness ; and I must say that this was the 
only temptation for the sake of religion 
that I met with in all my travels.” 

Here follows a long and lively de- 
scription of Paris and his life there 
for four months. He attended Pro- 
fessor Jussieu’s lectures on botany in 
the Jardin du Roi, and Geoffroy’s on 
chemistry and materia medica. Falling 
in with a few fellow-countrymen of 
rank, he seems with their help to have 
looked on now and then from a safe 
distance at the doings of the great world. 
The queen was confined of twin prin- 
cesses, on which occasion Seidelin saw 
the waters play at Versailles. Another 
time he got into trouble at Marley for 
fingering the embroidered curtains of 
Her Majesty’s bed. He and his friend 
behaved like arrant cowards toward their 
fair proselytizing travelling-companion. 
They went, he tells us, to Versailles, on 
Whit Sunday, to see the king and the 
Knights of the Holy Ghost attend mass 
in the chapel, where it was said by 
Cardinal Fleury :—“ When the mass 
was at an end, the king and the knights 
left the church, and we went after them, 
and then it came about that we met 
Madame d’Aubigni with mademoiselle 
her daughter, whereupon madame im- 
mediately cried out, ° Voila nos gentil- 
hommes Danois!’ With that they got 
hold of us, and reproached us for not 
visiting them according to our pro- 
mise. I excused myself by assuring 
them that we had forgotten their 
address, which they therefore repeated, 
and we promised that we should this 
time come without fail ; but we never 
went.” 

In London our friend was astonished 
chiefly at the rapacity of the Custom 
House officers, out of whose hands it 
cost him nearly an “English guinea” 
to deliver himself, and at the loyal 
demonstrations which closed the solem- 
nities of George the Second’s coronation. 
“When their royal Majesties had got to 
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about the middle of the place ( West- 
minster), there commenced these joyful 
shrieks, ’ Vivat, God bless de Kingh, 
vivat, God bless de (/veen !’ whereat all 
the men swung their hats, and the 
women their white handkerchiefs ; which 
sight so amazed me that I lost all 
countenance, forgot their Majesties, and 
all the grandeur, to gaze alone upon 
this; indeed, I may say it was the 
strangest sight I had seen in the whole 
world. Nay, I was well-nigh getting 
into trouble because of it, for I was so 
astonished that I forgot to swing my 
hat, so that one standing behind me 
gave me a poke in the back, and they 
all began to ery, ‘Jacobite!’ till I was 
fain to pull off my hat and swing it 
too.” 

He went home by way of Holland, 
and, after an absence of six years, set 
foot on his native islet, and, losing his 
father soon after his return, settled 
down to the inevitable successorship. At 
first he tried to resist, thought Nykjé- 
bing a wretched little hamlet, and started 
negotiations for a change to the metro- 
polis. But these failed, and he in con- 
sequence conceived such a spite against 
Copenhagen, that he would not go near 
it for fifteen years. Instead of that he 
married, and had plenty of children, and 
gave his excellent wife a great deal of 
trouble. Then he tried various specula- 
tions to give play to the energies which 
were so imperfectly taxed by the pursuit 
of pharmacy in Nykjébing. He turned 
farmer and grazier and candle-maker, 
and what not. But his crops failed, 
and his cattle died, and the rats ate his 
tallow :—“ and that was always the way 
with everything I tried besides my 
Apotheke.” Trials of a worse sort came 
in due time. Children died, one son 
turned out ill, his own health grew in- 
firm. Yet he was neither discontented 
nor unhappy, and indeed had no cause. 
From his arm-chair he doubtless often 
enough rehearsed to untravelling listen- 
ers the adventures of his youth beyond 
sea. Within a few months of his “golden 
wedding,” he began the composition of 
his autobiography ; but the long narra- 
tive of his half-century of village life, 
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though sprinkled here and there with 
quaint shadows, is not sufticiently re- 
markable to tempt us further. “I can 
now,” he says, “ neither walk nor drive, 
nor oftentimes lie, but must continually 
sit ; never to mention my powers of 
mind and body, which are as good as 
entirely gone. Yet it pleaseth the 
blessed God to keep me in life; nay, He 


is so gracious as at times to grant me 
some relief from pain. May He add 
this one favour more, and spare my 
beloved wife to close my eyes; and 
may He reunite us at last with the elect 
before His throne, to praise Him in a 
blessed eternity for all His mercy and 
faithfulness !” 


ABOUT IRON; OR, WHAT THEY DO AT SCHWALBACH. 


BY WILLIAM POLE, F.R.S.” 


IF the value of an article is measured by 
its utility, it is scarcely possible to form 
a sufficiently high estimate of the value 
of iron. It has been one of the most 
powerful agents in promoting civiliza- 
tion ; its uses and applications are far 
beyond all enumeration ; and indeed it 
is difficult to conceive anything con- 
ducive to the happiness or advancement 
of mankind, with which iron has not to 
do in some way or other. This is truly 
the Age of Iron ;—and its production 
keeps steady pace with our rapid intel- 
lectual and physical progress. Steam, 
railways, the printing press, the electric 
telegraph, and almost all other inven- 
tions of importance have to thank iron 
for their success, and have, in return, 
stimulated and improved its production. 
Let any one try to picture to himself 
what we should do, and what we should 
be, without iron, and he will soon learn 
to appreciate its value. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the latest applications of iron is the 
immense magnitude of articles made of 
it. The hull of a first-class iron ship 
such as the Warrior is a marvel of 
manufacture ; so is one of the huge 
modern armour plates ; so is Sir Wm. 
Armstrong’s 22-ton wrought-iron gun. 
But it is not always magnitude which 
determines utility. A needle is a more 
useful thing than a 600-pounder ; and 
there is an application of iron which, 
though it deals with quantities still 
smaller, yields to no other in general 


interest to mankind. This is the use of 
iron as a medicine. 

Physiologists tell us that the most 
important component of the blood, that 
grand element of the animal system, 
consists of certain particles called “ red 
globules,” and that these globules owe 
their colour and some of their most 
important properties to the presence of 
iron. The chief office of the iron is said 
to be to absorb oxygen from the air in the 
lungs, and to convey it, by means of the 
circulation, through the whole system, 
where it is detached from its vehicle 
of conveyance, and made to assist in 
the various physiological processes for 
which oxygen is so vitally necessary. 
Hence the difference in colour between 
arterial and venous blood. In _ the 
former the iron is highly oxidized, hav- 
ing a bright red colour ; in the latter it 
has parted with oxygen, and has lost its 
brilliancy, till this is renewed by further 
exposure to atmospheric air. It is clear 
therefore that the presence of a certain 
quantity of iron in the blood is abso- 
lutely necessary to the healthy action of 
the system, and that, if the quantity falls 
short, disorder of some kind must ensue, 
And that this often does take place is 
well known; for diseases exist, whose 
name is legion, directly traceable to some 
form of what is called anemia, or an 
impoverished state of the blood, consist- 
ing chiefly of a diminution of the pro- 
portion of the red globules, and of the 
quantity of iron they contain. In 1000 
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parts of healthy blood, the average 
normal proportion of red globules is said 
to be about 127, and of metallic iron 
about 0°51; these have been found 
reduced in cases of anemia by about 
one-third, or even more. Our fair 
readers must not suppose, by our use of 
this hard Greek word, that the matter 
does not concern them ; on the contrary, 
they are usually the greatest sufferers 
from the class of diseases we have men- 
tioned. ‘There are few females in town 
life who do not know, by sad personal 
experience, some of the almost infinite 
varieties of ailment synonymous with, 
or arising out of, what is popularly called 
“ debility,” or “want of tone in the 
system ;” and in a very large number of 
these cases the fundamental cause of all 
the mischief is the want of a few grains 
more of that health-giving metal, a 
thousand times more precious than gold. 
Nor are women the only sufferers. The 
fast life, both bodily and mental, of the 
present age has brought the more robust 
sex also considerably under the anzemic 
category. It is not improbable that a 
direct relation may exist between the 
state of the corporeal fluid and that of 
the mental and nervous energy ; and, if 
this is so, the production of a poem, or 
the solution of a hard mathematical 
problem, may have a material effect upon 
the red globules, and we may say that, 
whenever a great engineer, like Stephen- 
son or Brunel, racks his brain to design 
a Britannia Bridge or a Great Eastern, 
for every ton of iron he puts into the 
structure, he abstracts a fraction of a 
grain of the same material from the life- 
blood flowing in his veins. 

For those ills that our modern flesh 
is so peculiarly heir to, the obvious 
remedy is to add to the system the sub- 
stance which it lacks, and hence pre- 
parations of iron form a large element in 
every doctor’s prescriptions, and in every 
apothecary’s stores. Tonics, as they are 
called, are, now-a-days, the most popular 
of all medicaments ; and rightly so, for, 
since Nature is after all the only real act- 
ing physician, the best of herdeputies and 
assistants devote their chief endeavours 
to aid her in her beneficent operations. 


Tonics are simply aids to Nature, and 
some of the most valuable tonics are the 
various preparations of iron. The sul- 
phate, the muriate, the citrate, even the 
simple oxide of the metal from a black- 
smith’s forge or from rusty nails, are all 
made avilable ; “steel pills” are almost 
in as common request as sal-volatile ; 
and of late some clever fellow, having 
found out that phosphorus is a large 
ingredient of the cerebral matter, has 
given us phosphate of iron, with the 
view of furnishing us at one draught 
with both body and brains ! 

No doubt these preparations are very 
beneficial ; and heaven forbid that any 
discouragement should be offered to their 
fuller development or to their enlarged 
application! But they are still only arti- 
ficial; and, somehow, Nature has a 
way of preferring her own productions, 
when she can get them, to those we 
make for her. And there is a way of 
getting iron into the system, which, as 
it is Nature’s own contrivance, is better 
than the doctor's, however good the 
latter may be. “Apurrov péev vowp, water’s 
the thing: the best preparation of iron 
in the world is iron water, and the best 
iron water in the world is that of Langen 
Schwalbach in Nassau, where I am now 
writing this article. 

The efficacy of mineral waters in cases 
of chronic disease is very imperfectly 
appreciated in England, either by the 
public or the medical profession. Our 
own few springs are but little resorted 
to with any serious intention; and, 
although we know the principal foreign 
ones well enough by name, we are too 
much in the habit of considering them 
only as resorts for gaiety, or gambling, 
or for pleasantly passing a holiday, and 
of attributing the cures they work only 
to change of air, scene, and occupation. 
Few of our medical practitioners have 
taken the trouble to learn much about 
them, or have qualified themselves to 
give advice as to their use ; and, conse- 
quently, when English patients resort. to 
them in serious cases, they often go 
wrong, and bring discredit on what are 
really institutions of the highest value. 

We can afiord to allow all that is said 
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as to the accidental advantages and col- 
lateral attractions of the mineral springs. 
It is true that thousands go to such places 
as Baden Baden or the Pyrenees merely 
to enjoy themselves ; and small blame 
to them, for it is impossible to conceive 
a more delightful mode of passing a 
holiday. And it is also true that in 
Baden, and Homburg, and Ems, and 
some other places, those much-maligned 
green tables attract considerable num- 
bers. And it is further impossible to 
deny that the change of scene and habit, 
the invigorating air, the careful diet 
and regimen, have an important part in 
the hygienic effects, and may, indeed, 
themselves be sufficient in certain cases 
to effect acure. But still the real phy- 
sical changes produced are very, very far 
beyond anything that can be accounted 
for in this way, and the therapeutic 
action of the waters on the system is 
as positive and well established as that 
of any article in the Materia Medica. 
No one who has had the opportunity 
of learning much about the foreign 
“ Heilquellen” can doubt the reality of 
their wonderfully healing properties, or 
can do otherwise than regret that such 
admirable and beneficent provisions 
of Nature for the health of mankind 
should have remained without due ap- 
preciation. Almost all the nations of 
Europe, except ourselves, understand 
them, and flock to them in shoals, and 
their study is as much a part ofa French 
or German physician’s education as that 
of any other medicament. The baths in 
Germany and France are increasing their 
fame, and extending their operations; 
and at this moment a company is being 
formed for the purpose of opening out 
new sources in a large district of France 
(the province of Auvergne), where 
mineral springs have been discovered in 
great abundance, and of great value, but 
which have been hitherto undeveloped 
for want of capital. 

But it is our object now te speak of 
the one particular watering-place which 
we have already mentioned as cele- 
brated for its fine tonic chalybeate 
waters. Schwalbach is not unknown 
to the English public, as it was described 


many years ago in a charming little 
book entitled “ Bubbles from the Brun- 
nen of Nassau, by an Old Man.” The 
author states that he was suddenly 
sentenced, in the cold evening of his 
life, to repair his worn-out frame by 
drinking the Schwalbach waters ; and, 
as he toddied about in his old age, 
with grizzled eyebrows, and stiffened 
muscles, he was driven to amuse him- 
self by blowing the “ Bubbles” which 
have travelled so far and so wide. This 
was in 1825; and, if the account the 
author gave of his age be correct, it 
is certainky a proof of the miraculous 
efficacy of the waters that he is now, 
after forty years, still alive and active, 
as was proved by his attempt, a short 
time ago, to upset one of the most pro- 
minent historians of the day! The 
account of the place given in the 
“ Bubbles” is excellent, and still re- 
mains, in a great measure, correct ; but, 
though we can lay no claim to follow 
the “Old Man” in the graces of his 
style, we conceive the place will bear a 
few additional words of plain descrip- 
tion. 

The Taunus mountains, belonging to 
the Duchy of Nassau, and lying in the 
space bounded on three sides by the 
Rhine, the Lahn, and the Maine, are 
peculiarly rich in mineral waters, con- 
taining the celebrated springs of Wies- 
baden, Homburg, Ems, Schwalbach, 
Schlangenbad, Soden, Weilbach, Selters, 
and others less known. It is also 
worthy of remark that on their west 
slope lies the well-known district of the 
Rheingau, famed for producing the 
most valuable wines in the world. In- 
deed the wine and the water form 
the great wealth of the little duchy, 
and furnish the chief elements of its 
prosperity. 

Schwalbach is a small village lying 
in the heart of the Taunus, about ten 
miles north-west of Wiesbaden; but 
the nearest point of access to it is a 
station called Eltville, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, a little above the 
hill of Johannisberg. This place has 
railway communication from Calais 
without a break, and may be reached 
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in twenty-five hours and a half from 
Charing From Eltyville to 
Schwalbach is a two hours’ pleasant 
drive through a charming country, by 
way of Schlangenbad; and omnibuses 
run to and fro in correspondence with 
the trains. 

The baths are said in an old chronicle 
to; have been known to the Romans 
under the name of Aque Vinarie, the 
present chief source being called the 
Wine Spring. In a.p. 790 the village 
was given by Charlemagne to the Abbey 
of Priim ; and, after changing hands re- 
peatedly, it came, in 1816, into the 
possession of the Duchy of Nassau. 
Modern history authenticates the exist- 
ence of the Wine Spring in 1569, 
when it is said to have worked wonder- 
ful cures. It was made known some 
years after by a celebrated physician 
of Worms, who had himself received 
benefit from it ; and, before the middle 
of the seventeenth century, patients are 
said to have flocked to the place in 
large numbers. From this time to the 
middle of the eighteenth century it was 
one of the most fashionable resorts of 
Germany, provided with gaming tables 
and places of public amusement; and 
in July, 1711, it numbered no less 
than eleven personages of princely, and 
fifteen of ducal, rank among its visitors. 
It was during this period that the place 
was generally laid out as it now stands. 
It fell off during the French occupation 
of Germany ; but, after it became trans- 
ferred to Nassau, it again flourished— 
not, however, this time as a fashionable 
resort, but for its curative powers ; and 
it has continued to preserve its repu- 
tation to the present day. 

Schwalbach (from Schwalbe, a swal- 
low, and Bach, a brook) lies in a short, 
deep cleft of the mountains, formed at 
right angles to the valley of the Aar, a 
river draining the north-western slope 
of the Taunus hills, and falling into the 
Lahn, at Diez. The village is elevated 
about 900 feet above the sea, or 700 
feet above the Rhine, but it is within a 
mile or two of the summit of the range, 
which is about 450 feet higher. The 
sides of the ravine are steep, but excel- 


Cross. 


lent roads give access in three different 
directions—from the Rhine, from Wies- 
baden, and from Ems, respectively. The 
country is highly picturesque, and the 
hills are covered in many places with 
fine woods of oak, beech, and fir trees, 
through which well-kept paths afford 
pleasant walks of considerable extent 
and variety. The air at this elevation 
is fresh, bracing, and healthy ; the sur- 
rounding hills protect the village from 
piercing winds; and the salubrity of 
the place is remarkable, endemic dis- 
orders being unknown. This healthy 
state of the locality is said to be due to 
the remarkably good drainage, from the 
porous schisty rock lying immediately 
below the soil, combined with the steep 
slope of the ground. This prevents the 
accumulation of water, and the conse- 
quent generation of noxious miasmata. 
Hence the place is admirably adapted 
for invalids, the only precaution neces- 
sary being to wrap up warm when the 
temperature is low. The months when 
there is the greatest influx of visitors 
are July and August; but May, June, 
and September are also available. 

The Schwalbach ravine lies nearly 
east and west, and is of the shape of the 
letter Y. The lower leg, abutting at the 
east end directly on the Aar, is nearly 
a mile long, and is built over for a great 
part of its length, forming a long street ; 
whence the name Langen Schwalbach. 
This part, however, is inhabited almost 
entirely by the permanent residents, 
and the inhabitants of the poorer class ; 
the visitors occupy the two diverging 
arms of the ravine, in which the prin- 
cipal springs are situated, and which 
rise rapidly towards the hills. 

There are a great number of mineral 
springs, all more or less of the same 
nature, in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Ten well-defined ones exist in the village 
itself, but only three are known to visi- 
tors—namely, the Weinbrunnen, the 
Stahlbrunnen, and the Paulinenbrun- 
nen ; one or two others being, however, 
made use of to supply water for bathing. 
The Weinbrunnen is said to furnish 150, 
the Stahlbrunnen, 30, and the Paulinen- 
brunnen, 21 cubic feet of water per hour. 
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The general character of the water is 
the same in all the springs, containing 
bicarbonate of iron, in combination 
with a large proportion of carbonic acid,! 
which not only holds the iron well 
in solution, but renders it easy of 
digestion, and suitable for patients for 
whom ordinary iron preparations are 
objectionable ; and it is this property 
which renders the Schwalbach iron- 
water so distinctly preferable to all 
others. The Tunbridge Wells water, for 
example, though tolerably rich in iron, is 
flat and heavy, and of little use, and is 
now scarcely prescribed by even the 
local doctors without an admixture of 
chloric ether to facilitate its absorption 
into the system. The place is resorted 
to more for the salubrity of the air than 
for the properties of the mineral spring. 
The Schwalbach water, on the con- 
trary, is bright and sparkling, the car- 
bonic acid effervescing from it in large 
quantities, as it escapes from the springs. 
It is highly exhilarating, and by no 
means unpleasant to the palate, the 
slight well-known iron taste being over- 
powered by the refreshing coldness and 
the agreeable sharpness of the acid. 
Most patients look forward to their 
daily invigorating draught rather with 
pleasure than otherwise. 

The Weinbrunnen, the principal one, 
and the one most frequented, lies in the 
left or south branch of the forked ravine 
(corresponding with the thick arm of 
the printed letter), in which the majo- 
rity of the visitors reside. We may 
eall this ravine, for distinction’s sake, 
the Weinthal. The source is sunk a 
few feet below the ground, and walled 
round, forming a large circular shallow 
pit, round the edge of which the visitors 
assemble. The water bubbles up in a 
clean bright metallic basin, from whence 
it is handed round, sparkling and fresh, 
by the attendant Hebe. The whole is 
covered with an ornamental roof, sup- 

1 The Weinbrunnen contains, in one gallon 
or 70,000 grains of water, about four grains of 
bicarbonate of iron, 190 grains of free carbonic 
acid (equal to 430 cubic inches), and 100 grains 
of other matters, principally alkaline salts. The 
other two springs differ somewhat in the pro- 
portions, 


ported on iron columns, to protect th 
drinkers from the rain in bad weather. 
The bottom and sides of the valley are 
laid out in pleasant ornamental gardens, 
with plantations of shrubs and flowers, 
and shaded walks and avenues, extend- 
ing far up the valley. The scene is also 
enlivened by a small lake, with a boat 
and water-fowl, and a pretty creeper- 
covered pavilion for the orchestra. 

The Paulinenbrunnen lies in the 
same valley, about a quarter of a mile 
above the Weinbrunnen. This is the 
newest of the springs, having been dis- 
covered about 40 years ago, and named 
after the reigning Duchess of Nassau. 
It was at first thought more highly of 
than the others, particularly for females, 
and accordingly became, for some time, 
very fashionable; but experience has 
not confirmed this opinion, and it is now 
only used in certain cases for bathing, 
being quite deserted as a drinking-foun- 
tain. 

The Stahlbrunnen, which divides the 
patronage with the Weinbrunnen, is in 
the right or north arm of the fork. The 
spring is arranged in like manner to the 
Weinbrunnen, and the valley is also 
similarly laid out, but on a smaller scale. 
The water contains nearly 50 per cent. 
more iron than the Weinbrunnen, and 
a little more carbonic acid, but less 
salts, and it is considered less easy of 
digestion. 

The general effect of the waters in all 
the brunnen alike is highly tonic, astrin- 
gent, and revivifying. The slight differ- 
ences between the three are, that the 
Weinbrunnen is more purely tonic and 
not exciting, the Paulinenbrunnen is 
slightly exciting, and the Stahlbrun- 
nen is more efficacious in its astringent 
powers. 

The bath-house, which is a govern- 
ment establishment, is situated in the 
Weinthal, near the Weinbrunnen. It 
is a plain substantial building, about 
250 feet long and 50 feet wide, and 
two storeys high. It contains fifty- 
seven bath-rooms, the water being 
supplied from the various brunnen, as 
may be ordered by the physicians. It 
is admitted cold, and warmed by steam 
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underneath. It is important this should 
only be done immediately before the 
bath is used, as the heat drives the gas 
from the water, and thereby causes the 
precipitation of the iron. Indeed, it is 
in all cases necessary to the full effect 
of the waters that they be used as fresh 
from the spring as possible, from the 
constant tendency of the gas to escape. 
Some provision is made for douche and 
shower-baths; but the Germans seem in 
this respect far behind the French, who 
have made the external use of mineral 
waters a special and very successful 
study. The Nassau authorities might 
take a useful lesson from the French as 
to the state and attendance of their 
baths, which are exceedingly rough and 
slovenly, and such as would not be 
tolerated in a French bathing place. 

The water is brought to the bath- 
house from the springs by iron pipes, and 
collected in reservoirs, due care being 
taken to keep it from agitation or ex- 
posure to the air. For this reason, also, 
the bath-house is laid at such a level that 
the water can flow from the brunnen 
into the reservoirs, and from these into 
the baths, by its own gravity without 
pumping. The number of baths given 
annually has, for the two last years, 
reached 28,000, exclusive of those given 
at the private houses, which may, per- 
haps, be 5,000 or 6,000 more. It is 
said that, in the height of the season, as 
many as 350 (or, with the private ones, 
say 400) are given in one day.! The 
charge for each is one florin, or twenty 
pence. 

The bath building also contains a 
sort of assembly-room and a covered 
promenade, lined with shops and stalls, 
where the water drinkers may take their 

1 Reckoning 14 cubic feet for each bath, 
this would require 5,600 cubic feet of water 
per day. We have seen that the three prin- 
cipal springs only furnish about 200 cubic feet 
per hour, or 4,800 feet per day, but there 
are other springs brought into the reservoirs. 
It is clear, however, that, unless the yield of 
water can be augmented, the baths will not 
accommodate much further increase of patients 
—unless, indeed, the doctors should suddenly 
discover (as the authorities of Vichy have 
lately done) that the mineral water is too 
powerful for bathing, and requires dilution ! 


prescribed exercise in rainy weather 
and spend their money at the same 
time. 

Baths may also be obtained in a few 
private hotels and lodging-houses, as 
any inhabitants of the village have the 
right of fetching water for the purpose 
from the springs. 

The kinds of diseases and ailments 
for which the Schwalbach cure is re- 
commended comprise, as has _ been 
already stated, all that enormous 
class of which debility is the chief 
characteristic, and for which a general 
tonic action on the system is the 
appropriate treatment. We cannot 
attempt to particularise them; they 
are sufficiently well known, both to 
medical men and to their patients, and 
there are few of those which will not 
here find relief, if not perfect cure. 
For persons, however, of full-blooded 
habit, or sanguine and plethoric tempera- 
ment, the iron waters are poison, as 
they have already too much of what 
the waters would give them. 

Patients coming here should imme- 
diately put themselves under the care of 
one of the local physicians, of whom 
there are four—all men apparently of 
good medical knowledge, and whose 
large experience with the waters renders 
their advice essential. The method of 
treatment is varied according to the 
nature of the ailment and the constitu- 
tion of the patient ; but the following is 
the course generally followed. 

The cure consists of a combination of 
drinking and bathing. The patient rises 
early, say about six in the morning, and 
goes to the brunnen to drink the water, 
keeping afterwards in gentle exercise 
for an hour or two, after which he is 
generally ready for a good breakfast. 
Another draught is taken about noon, 
and everybody dines at one. A third 
drinking and walking process takes place 
from five to seven, after which a light 
supper, and early to bed. One bath is 
taken during the day—hest between 
breakfast and dinner; but, in the full 
season, bathing goes on nearly all the 
day. 


There is some difference of opinion as 
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to the quantity of water to be drunk. The 
older practitioners recommended large 
doses, amounting sometimes to seventy 
or eighty ounces of water in a day. Dr. 
Genth combats this practice, and shows 
that the quantity of iron required to 
restore the blood from an anzmic to a 
normal condition is much smaller than 
is generally supposed,’ and that it is 
much more important that a little water 
should be well digested than that the 
stomach should be flooded with enormous 
quantities, which most probably do rather 
harm than good. It is recommended 
therefore to begin with say half a 
tumblerfull, three times a day, which 
may be gradually increased to double, 
or more. It is generally considered best 
to begin with the Weinbrunnen, and then 
to go on to the stronger ones ; but thisis a 
matter for medical direction. It is neces- 
sary that the water should be drunk on 
an empty stomach, and that the drinking 
should be accompanied by exercise. The 
reunion of the visitors at the three stated 
periods round the brunnen forms one of 
the attractions of the place, and would 
be a very pretty sight, were it not for an 
absurd habit that has lately crept in, of 
sucking up the water out of the glasses 
through long tubes, instead of drinking 
it in a Christian-like manner—through 
a fear (entirely fallacious) of its injuring 
the teeth. The ludicrous way in which 
pretty women consent to distort their 
features in conforming to this monstrous 
fashion must be seen to be believed. 

The bath should be taken at as low a 
temperature as can be endured con- 
sistently with remaining in it a suf- 
ficiently long time ; for it is found that 
the lower the temperature the more 
readily are the contents of the water 
absorbed by the skin. This, also, is a 
matter for medical advice; but it is 
customary to begin with a temperature 
of about 90° Fahr. and to lower it 
gradually to about 80°. 

1 According to Liebig, the total weight of 
iron in the healthy human system is only 
about 105 grains, and consequently, supposing 
one-third of this to be morbidly absent, the 
maximum quantity necessary to be introduced 
into the system in most cases can be only 
about 30 grains. 


The time of 


remaining in commences with about ten 
minutes, and is gradually increased to 
half an hour or more. The impression 
of the bath is agreeable. The body, 
immediately after immersion, becomes 
covered with little bubbles of carbonic 
acid gas, which gradually expand and 
rise to the surface ; and it is desirable 
to keep as quiet as possible, in order to 
promote the action of the gas on the 
body. 

The regimen recommended during the 
cure is simple and sensible. Plain di- 
gestible diet, with absence from fresh 
fruit, souf dishes, and vegetable acids ; 
a little good, not too strong, wine ; early 
to bed and early to rise ; as much exer- 
cise as can be borne without fatigue ; 
freedom from bodily or mental excite- 
ment; andthe utmost possible exposure 
to the open fresh air. It is never to be 
lost sight of that the iron is only a 
secondary agent, its office being to carry 
oxygen, and that for this purpose it 
must be well oxygenated; to effect 
which exercise and fresh air are the 
chief means. 

The operation of the cure soon be- 
comes apparent in the better appetite, 
the astringent effect, and other signs 
by which the presence of iron in the 
body is usually recognised. The duration 
varies according to the case and the 
individual It should be carried on till 
symptoms appear, such as headache, &c. 
indicating the saturation of the system 
with iron, or hyperoxydation of the 
blood. It is considered desirable to 
bring this on as slowly as possible, par- 
ticularly when the patient is very weak. 
In ordinary cases, the length of the cure 
is generally four to six weeks ; but it is 
often determined by the number of 
baths taken, between twenty and thirty 
being the ordinary course. The drinking 
of the water should then be gradually, 
not suddenly, discontinued. Many peo- 
ple take a quantity in bottles away with 
them on leaving the place. The doctors 
recommend that, to complete the cure, 
exposure to fresh, pure air should be 
maintained for some time afterwards ; 
for which purpose a short trip to Switzer- 
land, or a week or two at the sea-side, 
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is thought a good conclusion to the 
Schwalbach course of waters. The im- 
provement in the health is often more 
marked after a little time. 

The creature comforts, without which 
the cure would be indifferently appre- 
ciated, are fairly provided for. There 
are several respectable hotels in the vil- 
lage. The largest is the “ Allée Saal,” so 
called from an assembly-room, built at 
an early period, in the principal walk or 
“ Allée,” and to which a good hotel has 
been attached. The next in size is the 
“ Herzog von Nassau,” which specially 
invites the attention of the English by 
its additional inscription, “ Hotel to the 
Duke of Nassau,” and by the recom- 
mendation of the omnipotent, but by no 
means infallible, “ Murray.” The select 
circle of proud islanders frequenting 
Schwalbach have responded to the in- 
vitation by taking the hotel under their 
gracious patronage, the effects of which 
have been various. 

The mania of the English for spoiling 
the foreign cookery is utterly incompre- 
hensible. When we consider that an 
Englishman cannot step upon any part 
of the Continent of Europe without 
finding the cookery superior to his own 
(if, indeed, we have any cookery at all ; 
which is doubtful, for our national prin- 
ciple is to ignore the art altogether), and 
when we know that he will go to any 
expense at his club and his dinner 
party to imitate at home what he might 
get as ordinary fare abroad, even in the 
least pretentious places, what a mon- 
strous inconsistency is it that his first 
impulse at a foreign hotel is to find 
fault with everything, and to insist on 
being served with unutterable abomi- 
nations, intended, at his fierce demand, 
to imitate his national roast and boiled! 
I caught a few days ago, one of these 
worthies in flagrante delicto. I was 
dining at one of the principal tables 
@héte at Wiesbaden, where there was 
brought round a dish of purée de pommes 
de terre that would have done credit to the 
Trois Fréres, when a pompous English- 
man opposite me, who evidently con- 
sidered himself an important represent- 
ative of his country, soundly rated the 


waiter for “calling such a mess as that 
potatoes,” and insisted on being given 
some “ done in a proper way.” He was 
accordingly served with some wretched 
boiled bullets, which of course the poor 
waiter would take care to present to the 
English in future in preference to the 
maligned purée. In the same town, 
at another hotel, I was brought a steak 
detestably cooked, as the waiter ad- 
mitted on remonstrance; but he ex- 
plained that, as he knew I was English, 
he had done it so purposely, thinking I 
might prefer it. I have travelled in 
almost every part of France, not only 
on main routes, but in ali sorts of re- 
mote corners ; and I can aver that I have 
scarcely ever known what bad cookery 
meant, except in the places where 
English influence has prevailed. Indeed, 
I have learnt now, when I go into a 
French or German hotel where English 
most do congregate, in ordering my 
dinner, to speak a few words in an under 
tone to the waiter, begging him on no 
account to give a hint to the cook of 
my nationality, but to make him believe 
he has to prepare for a Russian, or a 
Spaniard, or a Turk; or even to give 
me such a dinner as he would provide 
for one of his own fellow-servants, 
rather than for a “ Milor Anglais.” But 
I must beg pardon for digressing ; the 
subject is one on which it is difficult 
to keep one’s equanimity. 

There is a third respectable hotel, the 
* Post,” and a fourth, the “ Taunus ;” 
and the “ Goldene Kette” (mentioned 
by Sir F. Head, but rebuilt a few years 
ago), and the “ Russischer Hof,” and 
the “ Hotel Wagner,” and some others, 
are all very tolerable. 

But most of the visitors prefer residing 
in private lodging-houses, of which there 
are a large number, built on the two 
oblique arms of the Y, principally on 
the left hand one, and conveniently 
situated, commanding fine views of the 
country, and close to the springs, baths, 
and hotels. They are all called by special 
names—as the Panorama, the Stadt 
Coblenz, the Einhorn, the Kranich, and 
so on, and are generally spacious, well 
laid out to receive lodgers, and provided 
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with all necessary conveniences to make 
them comfortable. Eatables are partly 
furnished in the houses themselves, and 
partly obtained from the hotels or from 
restaurants, of which there are several 
close at hand. Wine of excellent quality 
is a natural production of the district— 
the Rheingau being within gunshot of 
the village ; and Dilthey’s Riidesheimer 
close at hand. To give a notion of the 
cost of living, I subjoin a memorandum 
of what I am now paying for three per- 
sons, put into English currency :— 
Per day. 
Lodgings, consisting of sitting-room ss. d. 
and bed-rooms, with fine view, in 
the best situation, and attendance. 4 4 
Breakfast ; coffee, &c. with steak and 
omelette from the Restaurateur . 2 10 
Dinner at the best table d’héte in the 
place. : 6 0 
(This might be reduced to 3s. by 
getting it from the Restaurateur). 


Bottle of good Rhine wine . . 1 8 
Supper ; —_ with meat and ome- 

lette. . esvirvuw«esa 22 

17 6 

Or foreach person perday . ... 510 


and everything as good as need be set 
before the king. 

The amusements of the place are but 
limited. There is a respectable band, 
of sixteen performers, who play at the 
brunnen promenades two hours every 
morning and evening ; and it happened 
that during my stay a London musician 
was there, who amused himself by 
arranging popular English airs for them 
to play, which put us pleasantly in mind 
of “‘ Home, Sweet Home.” Then there 
are reading-rooms, circulating libraries, 
and billiard-rooms. Further than this, 
there is nothing but the enjoyment of 
the charming country walks and drives ; 
and, as people come here really for 
health, the absence of amusements tend- 
ing to excitement and late hours is an 
advantage rather than otherwise. There 
are German Catholic and Lutheran 
churches, and also English divine service 
during the season. 

The statistics of the place have been 
given by Dr. Genth. There are about 
2,200 permanent inhabitants, and nearly 
300 houses ; in addition to which there 





are 60 or 70 large buildings prepared 
expressly for visitors, and containing 
nearly 1,000 well-furnished rooms. The 
number of visitors usually present at 
one time in the height of the cure is 
about 1,000—the total number this 
season being nearly 4,000, 

Schwalback has been especially fa- 
voured this year by the presence of two 
Empresses, with crowds of royal and 
other distinguished visitors. The Em- 
press of Russia came, with three children, 
on the 15th of July, and remained till 
the 23d of August. She is said to 
have deriveg much benefit ; indeed the 
improvement was obvious by the in- 
creased strength she latterly manifested 
in her daily walks. She had the whole 
of the Alleé Saal Hotel fitted up for 
her accommodation ; and she was visited 
during her stay by others of her children 
and relations, and by the King of Ba- 
varia. The other distinguished patient 
was the Empress of the French, who 
arrived on the 7th of September, and 
took up her quarters in a pretty little 
house close above the Weinbrunnen, 
called the Villa Herber. She was at- 
tended only by a very small suite, and 
went through the cure in a most un- 
ostentatious way. She drank (from a 
glass, abjuring the odious pipe) at the 
Weinbrunnen regularly three times a 
day, had an ordinary bath at the bath- 
house, and took her regular walks in 
the grounds, wet or fine, in as plain and 
simple a manner as the humblest guest 


in the village. She adopted all the 
habits of the place—dined at the local 
hour, of viands cooked by the local 


artists, in the local style ; went to bed 
soon after dark ; and was out soon after 
daylight in the morning. Her dress 
was simple, and the lower portion of 


very moderate circumference. Her un- 
afiected and kindly manner quite won 
the hearts of the people. She was 
visited during her stay by the Em- 


peror of Russia, the Duke of Nassau, 
the King of Prussia, the Queen of Hol- 
land, Prince Metternich, and several 
other distinguished guests. 

In addition to these two great per- 
sonages were Prince and Princess Wil- 
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liam of Hesse Phillipsthal Barchfeld, 
with their suite, from Cassel, and many 
other individuals of royal families, or 
of noble descent. I counted about 
sixty persons of noble families in the 
list at one time, and probably this 
number may have been exceeded earlier 
in the season. 

According to the custom of all water- 
ing places, there is published a list of 
the visitors, or, as it is here termed, 
a Kur-liste, from which everybody who 
is curious can see who everybody else 
is. A few items from the number now 
before me are worth extracting. 

The Empresses were defined by their 
travelling titles simply as follows :— 
Frau Griifin Boropinsky nebst drei Kindern, 


aus St. Petersburg. : 
Comtesse de PrerREFoNDs, aus Paris. 


The following blunders are amusing 
(I have altered most of the English 
names) :— 


Dr. Doe, Cambridge Collegue, England. 

Madame Wilieminoff, avec Princesse Lydie 
Wirzimsky, son neveu. 

Colonel Heléne Rostiker. 

Mrs. Styles und Mr. Nokes, mit Séhnchen, 
aus England. 

Miss Charles Roe, aus London. 

Miss T. Smith, und Jones, aus Miss Wies- 
baden. 

Marcheisse of Angleka, aus England. 


The Continental nations have an odd 
love for titles ; as for example :— 


Frau Doctor von Biltering, aus Curland. 
Frau Generalin Bosse, aus Wiesbaden. 
Frau Buchbinder Atinger, aus Stuttgart. 


And then there are some curious 
names, as— 


Mad. und Friulein Briutigam. 
Friiulein Schuh. 

¥riulein Sauerwein. 

Fraulein Graf nebst Friulein Bauer. 
Frau Schifer und Frau Fischer. 
Fraulein Teufel, aus Berlin. 


But in opposition to this we have— | 
Herr Rosanoff, Psalmist, aus Stuttgart, 
and the 

Rev. Honourable St. John. 

Lastly, we commend the names of 
the following distinguished personages 
as studies in pronunciation :— 

Firstin Lwoff. 

Baronin Csekonicshissthay. 

Mad. Argyropoulonée de Creszoulesco. 
Hepexoba Kpomkaba C. Remepsypea. 
Floirzoba Cypsyseoba Ca Nemepndyyre. 

This year there have been jubilee 
fétes all over Nassau, in honour of the 
twenty-fifth year of the present duke’s 
reign. Wiesbaden, on the 21st August 
and following days, was decorated splen- 
didly with garlands and wreaths. Music, 
fireworks, and illuminations made the 
gay little residence gayer than usual, 
and it was proposed to let the public 
fountains run for an hour with wine. 
Some of the preparations for this pur- 
pose were actually made ; but, as the 
time drew nigh, the municipal courage 
failed, and the project was abandoned. 
Schwalbach manifested its loyalty by 
bell-ringing, gun-firing, processions, and 
general jollification, and by the public 
singing of an ode by a native poet, in 
which not only were all due glorifications 
offered to the sovereign, but somewhat 
unnecessarily, dire threats were enun- 
ciated against any unprincipled plun- 
derer who would dare to lay his hand 
on the sacred Nassau soil—a warning 
which we hope Prussia and Austria 
will keep in mind if it should ever suit 
their purpose to divide the little Duchy 
between them! By the way, this ode 
was sung to the tune of Haydn’s well- 
known Austrian hymn, and it says but 
little for German musical originality 
that this and our “God save,” both 
exotics, appear to be the only loyal tunes 
the northern Germans use. 








